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laine Farmer 
a , 
a 
In the fall of the year, | 
When its day’s work is done, 
And sinking to rest 
Is the day with the sun, 
“Then Fulda, come Fulda!” 
Tis my foreman’s call, 
‘I'm coming, I’m coming!” 
She says with a bawl. 
She appears in the distance, 
With her playmates three, 
As pretty a picture 
As an artist could see. 
She runs and she leaps 
And she kicks in her play, 
She’s as healthy and joyous 
As a bright summer’s day. 


. 
. letter from a prominent farmer says: 


“| am hard at work preparing for next 
year's crops. I intend to plant sixteen 
acres of corn for the silo.” 





The Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
found that when the processes are suc- 
cessfully conducted, and the losses 
small, ensilage and field-curing both de- 
crease the digestibility of the fresh ma- 
terial somewhat, and to about the same 
extent. 


\l] our plowing is done and two hun- 
dred half-cord loads of manure spread 
on the furrows ready for the-corn plant- 
ing next spring. The teams will thus 
be able to make short work of the seed- 
ing when the spring sunshine begins to 
warm up the soil. 





\ day’s sport occasionally is a good 
thing, and serves to lighten labor and 
make life cheerful. But too many days 
at fox hunting will leave the farm work 
undone when the ground shuts up, the 
spring’s work behind, the planting late 
and hastily done, and the crop a partial 
failure. Now isthe time to get ready 
for next spring. 

Hon. Daniel Needham, President’ of 
the New England Agricultural Society, 
has accepted an invitation of the board 
of agriculture of the State of Kansas to 
deliver an address at the annual meeting 
of the board at Topeka, in January next. 
He has selected for his subject, the ‘‘Re- 
lation of Western Agriculture to the 
East.’ This isa good subject, and no 
man is better qualified to treat it than 
Colonel Needham. 





Attend the institutes being held by 
the Board of Agriculture. They are be- 
ing held ata busy season of the year, 
and when the enterprising farmer feels 
that every day must be improved in clos- 
ing up the fall work, yet the opportunity 
should not be .allowed to pass unim- 
proved. The institutes are educators 
and thought stimulants, and no farmer 
can afford to lose them when within his 
reach, 





American Gardening, that admirable 
monthly magazine of horticulture, for- 
merly published by the Rural Publishing 
Company, and which has graced our 
table for many months, has changed 
hands and changed form. It is now pub- 
lished by A. T. De La Marr, 176 Fulton 
St., New York, and hereafter is to be is- 
sued semi-monthly, and is to be devoted 
wholly to the cause and advancement of 
the amateur in the garden, conservatory, 
and the home. Subscription price $1.00 


a year, 


New England led in the October but- 
ter premiums at the World’s Fair. The 
first prize went to New Hampshire, the 
second to Connecticut, the third to Penn- 
sylvania, and the fourth to Vermont, for 
quality of product. There is room for 
the East to do a measure of modest brag- 
ging over these results.* Our State was 
uot in the list of exhibitors, therefore 
share in these -high honors. 
Here's greeting to the Granite State over 
the skill of her dairymen and their pluck 
in showing it to the world. 


has no 





his is the latest plan to reach the 
heart of the farmer’s home, a plan which 
surcly ought to succeed. As but a few 
can atford the time and expense neces- 


Sary to put in three or more terms at an 
agricultural college and as many of the 
Owners and tillers of farms wish for a 


more extended knowledge of their oc- 
Cupation, the Pennsylvania state college 
has adopted this plan: It is proposed to 
direct a course.of reading on three groups 
of subjects, viz. Agricultural, including 
Soils, crops and fertilizers; animal hus- 
stock breeding and feeding, 
dairying and veterinary science; horticul- 
tue, fruit and vegetable gardening. 
Under each of these groups have been 
Selected five standard books which the 
Student is expected to read. The course 
of study is free to all and is so planned 
that the student will have the fullest 
liberty in the choice and order of the 
subjects and the amount of time to be 
devoted to them. 


bandry, 





The World’s Horticultural Society is 
the latest gigantic organization and of 
Course was organized at the Chicago 
World's Fair. It aims to promote cor- 
Tespondence and to facilitate exchange 
‘plants and information between the 
foreign countries. of the world. This 
Society can coérdinate and extend the 
Work of all existing societies, compile 
Statistics, promote legislation and edu- 
“Alon, prepare correspondence directo- 
Nes, diffuse all the latest information 
‘rom the various parts of the globe, con- 
sider means of transportation, and facil- 
tate the exchange of varieties and every 
commodity in which pomologists, viti- 


culturists, florists, vegetable gardeners 
and other horticulturists are interested. 
The President is P. J. Berckmans, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Vice President, Henri L. de 
Vilmorin, Paris, France; Se@getary- 
Treasurer, George 
of the Royal gardens, Kew, England. 
The President appointed “William F. 
Dreer of Philadelphia, Vice President 





| for the United States, and Prof. L. H. | 


| 

| Bailey, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
| Secretary-Treasurer. 

| 


|THE SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 


The time will soon be at hand—De- 
cembex 5—for the opening of the Short 
Course in Agriculture at the State Col- 
lege, Orono, the announcement of which 
has been standing for several weeks in 
our advertising columns. This course is 
specially designed to meet the wants of 
the young men on the farm who have 
not the time nor the means for the full 
college course, yet who are in want of a 
measure of that special education’ their 
business calls for. The time is arranged 
in the winter season when they can best 
leave the farm work. Tuition is free, 
no degree of qualification is called for, 
any one may attend who has a desire to 
pursue studies relating to farming. 

This is a grand opportunity for the 
young men of the farm who can spare a 
few months of ‘time at this comparative- 
ly leisure’ season to add to _ their 
schooling already obtained. No one can 
question but a knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved in farm practice is desira- 
ble and will contribute its measure to 
the success of the work. The better a 
man knows how to farm—to fertilize his 
land and feed and care for his stock, the 
better he will succeed. While. a single 
term at the Short Course will be too 
short a time jn which to master all 
the knowledge needed, yet it will give 
one a good start and place him where 
he will be prepared to continue investi- 
gations by reading or otherwise as op- 
portunity may permit. Thus a single 
term only may be of vast benefit. There 
should be a large class at this opening 
term. There are enough who want the 
benefits now offered. The opportunity 
is within reach and should be improved. 
Young man, if you want to be a success- 
ful farmer and at the same time a man 
among men, you need just what this 
course is prepared and designed to do 
for you. 





INFLUENCE OF THE SIRE. 


In breeding a herd more depends upon 
the selection of a sire than upon any- 
thing else. The male selected should 
not only possess individual merit of him- 
self, but have a good pedigree running 
back through good milking families as a 
guarantee of prepotency. This long 
pedigree indicates good blood and gives 
assurance that there will be no striking 
back of the offspring to inferior progeni- 
tors. Such a sire will always secure im- 
provement in the dairy qualities of the 
herd in the line in which his progenitors 
were strong. If it was a large flow of 
milk fairly rich in cream and very rich 
in casein, his stock will be noted for 
that quality which is very useful for 
market purposes and for cheese making. 
The size of the cream globule ought to be 
small and uniform, so as to prevent a too 
easy separation of the cream from the 
milk. If the progenitors of the sire were 
noted for giving a small mess of milk 
very rich in cream, which is a quality 
desirable for butter making, his offspring 
will be characterized by the possession 
of this feature. The milk may not pos- 
sess a large per cent. of casein, but the 
cream globules ought to be large and 
readily separate from the milk. In this 
case, where butter is the leading object, 
quantity of milk is not of so much im- 
portance, although in all cases a large 
flow of milk, very rich in cream, is al- 


‘buyers do not make distinction enough 
between cheese very rich in butter, and 
that which is only fairly rich. 








A Vermont State Deputy says that one 
of the means to be used to increase the 
membership in Granges is to let the out- 
siders know the Grange is alive, or, in 
other words, to let their light shine. 
That is it, if a Grange is not doing any- 
thing worthy of attention it deserves no 
increase of membership, but if its work 
is such as it should be, and such as its 
obligations require, it should be given 


and knowing its good works, may come 
in and share the advantages. All its 
work, save that relating to its internal 
affairs, may wel? be given to the public. 
The local papers, and the papers devoted 
to agriculture, going as they do into the 
families of farmers, should be made the 
medium of laying the great work the 
Grange is accomplishing before the 
general public, and should keep it before 
them , persistently and continuously. 
There is nothing gan take the place or 
serve as a substitute for the family pa- 
per. Its influence is silent but power- 
ful in every good cause. Let the people 
know that the Grange isactive in good 
works, and that it is an organization 
that will benefit every intelligent, well 
meaning individual that connects him- 
self or herself with it, and attends on its 





meetings. 


. 


Nicholson, curator 


the widest publicity, that others, seeing | 


UNION WINTER MEETING 
Of the Maine State Pomological Society and 

State Board of Agriculture. 
Arrangements have been perfected for 
holding the next union winter meeting 
in Union, Dec. 5th and 6th, when the 
fruit growers of Knox promise to give 
|the society and the members of the 
board and other visitors, a most cordial 
welcome. The new railroad from War- 
fren to Union is now in operation, and re- 





duced rates are expected over this and 
| the Maine Central. Reduced hotel rates 
|-have been promised. 

The programme for the meeting prom- 
|ises to be one of unusual interest to 
fruit growers. -President Willard, of the 
| Western New York Horticultural Society, 
will be present and assist in the pro- 
gramme. Other speakers will be an- 
nounced later. 

Premiums are offered by the Pomolog- 
ical Society as per schedule given below. 
Fruit growers who cannot attend in per- 
son may send fruit for exhibition to the 
Secretary, D. H. Knowlton, Union, so as 
to reach him Dec. 4th. The officers will 
have such fruit properly labeled and dis- 
played. . 

Rules. 

1. The same general rules will govern 
this exhibition as the other exhibitions 
of the society. 

2. All entries must be made with the 
Secretary on or before 1 o’clock of the 
first day, (Dec. 5), and the fruit must be 
in place by that hour. 

3. Five specimens of apples or pears 
will constitute a plate. Exhibitors will 
please take notice. 

4. The society’s premiums are open for 
|competition to all persons residing in 
\ the State; but when premiums or gratui- 
| ties exceeding $1.00 and less than $20.00 
|are awarded to a person not a member 
| of this society, a fee of $1.00 will be de- 
| ducted therefrom; and when premiums 








and gratuities amounting to $20.00 or 
more are awarded to a person not a life 
member of this society, the fee for life 
membership will be deducted therefrom, 
and a certificate of membership will be 
issued accordingly. 
Apples. 
1. For best exhibition of 
apples grown by exhib- 
itor, not less than ten 
varieties......... » «+ 85.00 $4.00 $3.00 
2. For best plate American Gol- 
den Russets. 1.00 
3. 2 Baldwins... .. .00 50 
4. A Ben Davis 1.00 .50 
5. we eae 
6. oa Fallawater.... .50 .25 
7. - Fall Harvey... .50 .25 
8. _ Fameuse..... 50 .26 
9. _ Hubbardston 
Nonsuch.... 1.00 .50 
10. ” Jewett’s Fine 
Red (Nodhead) .50 .25 
11. “ McIntosh Re 00 50 
12. . Milding...... 1.00 50 
13. o Mother Sa 
14. Northern Spy. 1.00 .50 
15. “= Pound Sweet.. 50 .25 
16. ‘ Rhode Island 
Greenings... 1.00 .50 
17. ” RD ato 0.0 ome .50 -25 
18. * Roxbury 
Russets..... 1.00 .50 
19. ‘ Starkey ...... 50 .26 
20. 7 Pe 50 25 
21 Talman’s 
Sweet...... 1.00 .50 
22 " Tompkins’ 
a 1.00 .50 
23 Wagener..... 50 25 
| 24 Wealthy...... Bu *.25 
25 Winthrop 
Greening.... .50 .25 
26. " Yellow 
Bellflower... 1.00 .50 
Pears. 
27. For each variety of winter 
| SORES ccnéiassccccawd Bisons 1.00 .50 
Miscellaneous. 





28. For best canned apples, 1 gal- 


| Ref Pape 2.00 1.00 
29. For best domestic canned 
| OED. » Ss dnb a0 sites ane 1.00 .50 
| 30. For best tumbler apple jelly 
| made from single named va- 
FIOCY . ccc ccercccaccsces 1.00 .50 
| 31. For pot plant in blossom..... 1.00  .50 
32. , oliage..... 1.00 .50 





STATE DAIRY CONFERENCE. 


| The Maine Board of Agriculture will 
| hold a State Dairymen’s Meeting in the 
|Opera House, Foxcroft, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. .12th, 
| 13th and 14th. There will be reduced 
| rates on railroads and at hotels. -There 
| will be a grand exhibition of dairy ap- 
| pliances, and of butter and cheese, Cen- 


| fore the audience. 

| Programme. 

TuEspay, DECEMBER 12. 

| Setting up the exhibition. 

| WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

| 9.00 A. M. Separator and milk tester at 
| work. ‘ 

| 10.00 A.M. Introductory exercises. 

| 10.30A.M. “General Dairy Education,” by 
G. M. Gowell of Orono. 

1.30 P.M. “The Progress and Conclusions 
of Modern Dairy Science as Applied to Practi- 
cal Dairying,” Hon. W. D. Hoard, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. a : 

7.30 A. M. “Dairying from the Business 
Standpoint,” by Dr. Geo. Austin Bowen, 
Woodstock, Conn, 

TuurspAY, DECEMBER 14. 
9.00 A. M. Awarding of prizes on dairy 





products. Cream separator at work. | 
10.00 A. M. “The Relation of irying to 
| | Fertilizer Trade,”’ Prof. Walter Balentine, 
Orono. 
| 11,00 A.M. “The Business Side of the Bab- 
| cock Test,” Prof. W. H. Jordan, Orono. 
1.30 P. M. “General Dairy practice,”’ Hon. 


| 
| W. D. Hoard. 
| _7.30.P.M, “Farmers’ Wives and Daughter,” 
Mrs. Geo. R. Chase, Medtield, Mass. 
Premiums For Dairy Products. 
Butrer—Darry. 
| Class1. Best box or boxes, 10 pounds or 
more, $6.00; second best, 10 pounds or more 
$4.00; third best, 10 pounds or more, $3.00. 
Class 2. Best prints, five pounds or more 
| $6.0 second best, $4.00; third best, $3.00; 
| dairy sweepstakes, $10.00. 
CREAMERY. 
Class 3. Best exhibit butter, 20 pounds, 
$6.00; . 


] 





second best, $4.00. 5 
| Class 4. st creamery prints, 10 pounds, 
| $6.00; second best, $4.00; creamery sweep- 
| stakes, $10.00; grand sweepstakes, $10.00; 
| best sample bottled cream for retail trade, 
| prize, $5.00, 
| No person nor the.product of | lot of cows 
| can compete in more than one of the above 
classes. 
| The sweepstakes require’no séparate entry, 
| they will be awarded to the exhibit scoring 
| the highest within the range indicated. | 
| The grand sweepstakes butter prize will be 
awarded to the exhibit of butter scoring the 
highest in the entire dairy exhibit, including 
| dairy and creamery butter. 
Uniformity in styles of packages as named, 





li 
| not be rejected. 
| All entries of creamery butter must be made 
| from mixed and not from selected cream, the 
| entry being a fair sample of the butter regu- 
larly produced by the creamery exhibiting it. 

Seale of points for judging butter: flavor, 
| 50; texture and grain, 30; color, 10; Salting, 
| 10; :otal, 100, 

CHEBSE. 
Class A. Best dairy, plain, $5,00; second 
best, $3.00 

Class B. 
best, $3.00 
| 


Best dairy sage, $5.00; second 


a8 ‘ 
Class C. plain, $5.00; second 
best, $3.00 


Best factory 


| Class D. Best factory, sage, $5.00; second 
| best, $3.00. 

Sweepstakes, $5.00. 
_ Scale of points for judging cheese: flavor, 





50; texture 30; color, 10; salting, 10; total 
| 100. 
} One expert judge will pass upon each and 


| ev ery sample of butter and cheese, and care 


|} will be taken sopeorest the judge from know- | 


ing the owner of any sample. 
All packages of butter and cheese must be 
| entered and on exhibition at the hall on or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M., Wednesday the 13th. 


Packages sent by express must be di- 
whom seat. 

MANUAL LABOR AT COLLEGES. 

The following is a condensed abstract 
of an able paper presented by Prof. W. 
J. Beal of Michigan, at the late meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. There is much 
in it that conforms to the position the 
Farmer has maintained in regard to 
State Colleges: 

“Compulsory manual labor for wages 
has been tried by many schools and col- 
leges of this country, but by none per- 
haps more thoroughly than by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. Since the fisst 
class entered, in 1857, the practice has 
been steadily maintained, twelve to fif- 
teen hours per week. Since my first con- 
nection with the college, in 1870, I have 
been one of the most tenacious of the 
faculty to uphold the practical side of 
the agricultural course, Foreleven years 
I had charge of the horticulture, as well 
as the botany, and during that time half 
or more of the stadentS were assigned to 
me for oversight of their work. I assert 
that there has been nothing at the col- 
lege which has been the cause of so 
much trouble as the compulsory paid 
labor, especially where students engage 
at ordinary work. Twelve years ago I 
stated, “considering these difficulties, I 
believe the time will come when com- 
pulsory work will be abandoned.” I 
see no reason to change my opinion. 
With numerous trials *y others who are 
earnest, ingenious and persistent, the 
difficulties remain: (1) It is often diffi- 
eult te find profitable work. (2) The 
interruption of vacations interferes with 
plans for continuous care of pieces of 
land. (3) Students all work at the same 
time of day, beginning at one P. M., and 
on this account there are often too many 
of them to work to advantage. They 
seldom complete jobs they begin, and 
thus loseinterest. (4) There have very 
seldom been enough skilful foremen; 
students get into primitive methods of 
work and form bad habits. (5) As the 
student receives pay, he is expected to 
earn something, and this often leads the 
foreman to keep a man working at what 
he can do best, as is the custom in factor- 
ies, instead of frequently changing the 
work, that the student may gain skill in 
many directions. Besides, he almost al- 

ways prefers to work at what he can do 

| best, thus ensuring the highest wages. 
| (6) Students are much moré sensitive 
about receiving less thah the maximum 
rate of wages than they are in receiving 
low marks for recitations in the class. 
(7) Too often the student feels that he 
accomplishes little, and is working mere- 
ly for the name of the thing. 

One reason for requiring some manual 
labor in connection with a course of 
| study is this: Ifastudent performs no 
labor during his college course, he is 
not likely to return to labor when he 
leaves the college. 











|to perfection, build a good haystack, 


| tions early in the course. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


certain operations common to farming | 
before entering the college, or in vaca- 
For example, 


every student before graduating should 
at ‘east be fairly good at milking cows, 


is desired, but other styles of packages will | should insist that they acquire skill in | may prevail outside, it certainly adds to} 


my comfort, and makes me more con- 
tented and happy. 
Brother farmers, let 
the teachings we have had on this) sub- 
ject, and also heed the promptings of 


us take heed of 


FEEDERS’ COLUMN. 
Reducing the Grain Bill. 
Added to the list of questions pre- 
sented by ‘West Medway” in last week’s 
Farmer was the following: 


‘‘How can a farmer in moderate cir- 


but this operation need not be taught at|/our better natures, and provide warm | cumstances manage te reduce the grain 


the college, any more than arithmetic. | 
So with numerous other sorts of labof.¥ 
It is too much to expect a college course | 
to include the teaching of all the ele-| 
ments of the handiwork. Ifthe students | 
desire to work for pay, and work can be | 
supplied, let them, but this should not 
be required. 

You will conclude that my plan would | 
be to exact of every student who enters 
the agricultural course, without excep- | 
tion, to pass a rigid examination in the | 


| various parts of farm and garden work, | 
rected to the Secretary, and marked by | I & of 


work while learning how, to perform it.” 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
KEEP THE CATTLE WARM. 


MOULTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= — 


BY A. 

So much has been written and said up- 
on this subject that it has been “worn 
almost threadbare; but, judging from 
what we see, it is necessary to continue 
to keep it before the public. It seems 
almost incredible that we have intelli- 
gent farmers who are guilty of making 
their cattle travel from  one-tourth to | 
| 

| 





one-half mile for their water during the 
whole of the winter, 
case. I know of more than one such in- | 
stance, and I presume that the practice | 
is not configed to this locality. Day | 
after day, in all kinds of weather, and | 
traveling, the cattle are obliged to go a 
long distance, and the owners will pro- 
bably tell you that ‘‘it is good exercise 


but such is the 





any one can see by witnessing the condi 


tle when they return on cold or stormy 
days. On many occasions the cattle pro- 
test as well as they can against the acts 
of their owners, and have tg be driven 
every inch of the way, and even then 
will refuse to drink when the weather is 
very inclement. Such practices should 
be prohibited by-law, and any person 
that cannot provide water for his stock 
within a reasonable distance of his barn, 


posed to the full force~of the winter 
blasts, shovld not be allowed to own 


and in a place where they are not ex-| 


places for our stock during the winter. 
Harrison. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


OVER-FAT HENS. 
BY E. Cc. DOW. 


There is much said and written about 


| over-fat hens, or hens too fat to lay. 


We have recently had our attention 


bill and still get good returns from his 

|herd of cows. Ido not mean to under- 
| feed them, but isn’t there some way to 
avoid purchasing such large lots of 
| grain?” 

In this question our‘correspondent dis- 
closes a desire frequently met among 
dairymen. While butter making is a 
good business and returns a fair margin 
for the outlay, yet there is a feeling that 


called to the subject by reading a long-| there ought not to be any outlay, so that 
winded article on overfeeding as a cause | the money returned for the product sold 


of small egg production during cold 


weather. The most of this hue and cry 


bosh. Somebody has at some 


| started a theory to the effect that too 


much feed and too much fat are the 
cause of all the trouble, and a little 
multitude of writers, who may or may 
not know the difference between a 
hen and a rooster, have jumped into 
line and help to keep the ball a rolling. 
‘Now, we are not going to say that it is 
impossible to get a flock too fat for 
profitable laying, but we do say that 
protitable egg production can come only 
from a flock that are in good flesh. And 
by good flesh we mean a hen that is fat 
enough to bake without butter. A man 
who handles large numbers of live fowl 
once told us that he bought a flock of 
forty yearling hens that the owner said 
were two fat to lay, and hence he dis- 
posed of them. Yet the dealer said they 
were about the poorest flock he ever 
bought; ‘“‘in fact,” said he, “‘they were 
half starved.””’ This may be an extreme 
case, yet it is safe to say that where one 
man overfeeds his flock there aré dozens 


for them, and makes them healthy.” | who underfeed. 
Such a practice is absolute cruelty, as | 


Pullets must be put in good flesh be- 
fore they will begin to lay. After once 


tion of the shivering, and half-frozen cat- | beginning to lay a naturally great layer 


may,¥often will, lay herself poor, but 
there comes a time when profitable pro- 
dugtion ceases, and a rest must be taken 
tu allow nature to make up for the drain 
upon the system. 

Fed exclusively upon fat forming food, 
a flock will not lay, and soon becomes 
overfat. Yet fatness is not the cause of 
nonproduction; but nonproduction is 
owing to the fact that the hens have not 
been fed upon egg forming material. 
Fed upon a well balanced ration, made 
up of egg producing feeds, overfatness 





stock of any kind. 

But, aside from the question of cruel- 
ty, the matter of dollars and cents should 
be a sufficient reason why farmers should 
give their cattle comfortable quarters. 
I recently heard Hon. John Gould of 
Ohio, say in a public address that “a 
great deal of money is wasted in trying 
to make a cow warm a whole barnyard,” 
but where the “barnyard” is “all crea- 
tion” what would he say about it. 
The temperature of the body is greatly 
reduced by the exposure, and has to be 
raised again in some way if the animal 
is kept in decent condition. 





there is no artificial warmth the animals 
have to furnish their own heat, and it must 
be done from the food which they con- 
sume. The more the temperature is re- 
duced, the more food it will take to keep 
the heat of the body up to a normal 
state, and the greater will be the cost of 
the keeping. Food that is used in pro- 
ducing heat will not produce milk, nor 
is it available for the other needs of the 
animals. Where the animals are 
lessly exposed, or kept in quarters that 
are uncomfortably cold, much food is 
actually wasted, and with all the addi- 


need- 





The young man who | tional food that is used, the animals will 


| 


can harness a ‘team properly, turn a|not give as good returns as from the 
straight and even furrow, shear a sheep|much smaller rations fed to them in 


|; warm quarters. Every intelligent per- 


ways desirable. But it is not profitable | trifugal separator, and Babcock Tester | mark out the land for corn, and run a/son who gives this matter due attention 
to make such milk into cheese, since | at work, and butter made in the hall be- | cultivator so near the’ uncultivated, will 
be proud of his achievement, while he| poor economy to keep stock in cold | 


i 
| knows that these are facts, and that it is 


| ss . : | 
| who lacks training in manual operations | quarters, or to needlessly expose them 


| dislikes the work. 
cultural college is to fita man for farm- 


and incomplete. 


usually be acquired in many directions 


panied by practice. This practice is as 
much a necessary part of an agricultural 


trained with the eye ahd the mind, each 
helping the other. 

If a candidate is found already skil- 
ful in some kinds of work, I should not 
compel him to repeat this work as a con- 
dition of attendance. I should encour- 
age him to acquire this skill elsewhere 
than at college, during the vacations or 
before entering. In case young men 
have never engaged in farm work, I 





| 
| 


if instruction is given and and accom-| that it is made tight underneath so that 


| 


education as are clinics for the young! which can be shut off from the rest of 


surgeon, or practice with test tube and | the bafn, and you will be more than Te- | 
reagents for the chemist. The hand is paid for extra expense by the saving 





A course in an agri-| during unpleasant and stormy weather. 


The apartment in which the cattle are 


ing; but no matter how well he under-/ kept, should be so constructed, that it 
stands the theories of the subject, he is | can be shut off from the other parts of 
not likely to engage in the business un-| the barn, for during cold weather the 
less he also possesses knowledge of most | warmth must come from the bodies of | 
kinds of manual operations pertaining the animals, and, if they are not given a 
thereto; and if he ventures to engage in| room by thempelves, this heat is diffused 
the business without this manual dex-| through so much space as to be of little 
terity, he will have a hard row to hoe| benefit. 
and very likely become discouraged, be-| apartment by themselves that is moder- 
cause his training was unsymmetrical | ately tight the temperature there will be 


Where the cattle are given an 


much higher in cold weather than it 


To make the most of manual labor in| will be in other parts of the barn, less | 
an agricultural course, it should be per- food will be needed, and the stock can 
formed with a view to acquiring skill, | be kept at a less cost than where differ- 
and not to the immediate returns. Skill ent quarters are provided. Make the 
in most farm and garden operations may | barn as tight as’ boards and shingles 


and clapboards will make it, see 


the cold will not drive in there, and then 


give the cattle a room by themselves 


that is made in food, and the good which | 
it willdo. Further than this, any one 
who has a due regard for the comfort of | 
his stock will feel well repaid for his 
work by the extra comfort which he has 
thus given his cattle. A stock of shiver- | 
ing, half-frozen cattle never gave me/| 
much pleasure, but when I see my cat- | 
tle warm and comfortable, and not suf-| 
fering from the inclement weather that | 


Where | 


| by the apple Waggot. 


| flowers, 


| becomes an impossibility. The more of 
}such food the flock can be made to eat 
| and digest (and they can digest all they 
| will eat if they are kept at work,) the 
larger the production will be. 

At this season of the year we do not 
}look for a large number of eggs unless 
| there are early pullets in the flock, as 
|the old hens have not recovered from 
| the effects of moulting, and it is too much 
|to ask of ahen that she shall give an 
egg every other day, and at the same 
time raise anew coat of feathers. Yet 
it is a fact, that may be read by he who 
runs, if only he will take the trouble, 
that the indiyidual hens of any flock 
that are in good flesh are the ones that 
take the least time for moulting, and 
soonest get to work laying again. In 
our own flock of seventy-five, the hens 
that are laying most are the ones that 
are in best flesh. In fact, there is nota 
layer but what is fit to dress for market, 
did we care tosell. The shiny, glossy 
condition of the feathers, that is a sure 
indicator of fat, is just as surely a fore- 
runner of eggs, and they will not be had 
until that condition is reached. Plenty 
of egg forming food, plenty of work and 
plenty of eggs, are a trio that cannot be 
separated from plenty of profit. 

Monroe. 


@ For the Maine Farmer. 
JOTTINGS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Report says that the Shorey Brothers, 
Benton, in one day of eleven 
threshed 400 bushels of grain. 

Ransom Eldridge of Benton recently 
had a one horse load of oats threshed, 
from which he got 30 bushels. 

Cc, E. Bremner, Winslow, has for some 
years had his apple crop badly injured 
This 
only the sweet and sub-acid varieties are 
injured, but also the Baldwins, Bell- 
Rhode Island Greenings and 
Roxbury Russets. Can any of the read- 
ers of the Maine Farmer suggesta rem- 
edy? 

Very few apples this year in East 
Kennebec, but afew quite large lots as 
follows: J. H. Smiley, Vassalboro, has 
170 barrels, something more than 100 
being Rhode Island Greenings; J. W. 
Kennedy has about 160 barrels, largely 
Baldwins, and E. H. Ceok, report says, 
about 250 barrels. None ,of these 








hours 


| orchards have been éprayed. 


Abner True & Son, Clinton, have a 
large, rangy mare, Hambletonian Knox, 
standing strong 16 hands, from which 
they have a filly, two years old last May, 
sired by Action, formerly owned by Col. 
Morrill, Pittsfield. that, stands 16 hands, 


}and weighs 1090 lbs., a good made filly, 


good style and action. 





Mr. G. W. Collins has closed up 
work at both of his starch factories in 
Bridgewater. 
about 190 tons of starch. 





year not 


approximately all profit. 
may be desirable and no 


would be 
While this 


not expecting him to receive pay for! ghout over-fat and overfed hens is all | doubt be acceptable to all, yet it is too 
time*+much to look for or strive for even in 


idairying. Dairying is a business, and in 
its relations of investment and profit 
does not essentially differ from business 
of other kinds. Nowhere in the business 
world can an income be _ realized 
without an outlay. So in dairying we 
put money into the business and retain 
a share only of the income as our part. 
It is too much to wish for, that we may 
retain the value received for the product 
while the outlay is but trifling. 

It may not be the most profitable 
course to ‘“‘reduce the grain bill.”’ Grain 
can be purchased from the market and 
fed to cows for the making of butter at 
a profit. That is, the butter realized 
from the grain fed will return the cost 
and leave a handsome profit to the oper- 
ator. Through this course more cows 
can be kept on the farm than if all feed 
wak grown on it. This grain brought to 
the farm, together with the added cows, 
contribute to the increased fertility of 
the farm. Thus the farm is 
more productive while at the same time 


rendered 


a profit is realized from the operation 
and thus a double gain is the result. 
This is a view of the matter that may 
well be considered. 

Yes, a farmer can, if he wants to, man- 
age to reduce the grain bill, and still get 
good returns from his cows, and he can 
do it in more than one way. One way is 
to raise the needed grain on the farm. 
It can be grown on any good New Eng- 
land farm at less cost than its usual price 
on the market. To do it there must be 
more labor employed on the farm, more 
capital invested. Increased cropping nec- 
essarily involves more labor. Or if the 
labor as now employed is in part diverted 
from its present channels of work and 
set to cropping for grain the work in the 
one direction and its resulting crops 
must shrink just in the proportion of 
the added labors in direction of the 
grain. 

Another method is to feed on hay and 
grass alone and be satisfied with less re- 
sults. Where all the hay is extremely 
early cut or second crop cows will make 
a fair record. But feeding hay alone a 
larger quantity is consumed per head so 
a less number of cows can be kept. Thus 
while saving in one direction there is a 
loss in the other. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

—W. R. & David Dresser of Princeton 
have raised on their farm this year for 
their main crop four hundred and seven- 
ty bushels of oats, seventy-five bushels 
of wheat, fifty bushels of barley, eight 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes; 
these potato rows were half a mile long. 
Labor all done with horses. Farming 
will pay when done in this way. Crops 
were all good in that vicinity except the 
hay crop, which was very light. 

—Wallace Tasker is one of Caribou’s 
smart young farmers, and although he 
has carried onafarm but ashort time 
he has been very successful this season. 
He had 25 acres of land on which he 
raised 1969 bbls. of marketable potatoes, 
and 1064 bushels of starch potatoes. 
| Having sold 558 bbls., he has1411 bbls. 
| cellared, for which he will no doubt 
receive $2 per bbl. The product of his 
25 acres of land for one season will doubt- 
less pay for the entire farm. Who will 
say that farming in Aroostook does not 
pay? 
| —Hillside creamery, erected in Exeter 
| the past season by the Elgin Butter Sys- 
|tem Co. of Portland, has recently been 
| purchased by F. W. Hill, who intends to 
put it in full operation the coming 
spring. 

—Henry Dilling, one of the Easton 
farmers, has 380 acres of land. He 
raised 1600 barrels of potatoes, 80 tons 
of hay, and other crops to correspond. 
This shows whatcan be done in Aroos- 
took county in one year. 


—The i hol hs Central Agricultural 














Society will hold their next fair Wednes- 
day and Thurs , September 19th and 
20th, 1894. W. W. DunuaM, Sec’y. 





The annual sale of horses, noticed in 
another column, by the enterprising 
breeder, J. F. Barrett, Deering, to take 
place Tuesday morning, Nov. 28th, 
should call out the breeders, and ‘also 
those wanting well bred stock repre- 
senting not only producing families, but 
combining blood which must insure 
style, courage and speed in the offspring. 
The blood of Mambrino Patchen is 
valuable blood to have. It indicates 
value in the animal. The colts by Col. 
| West, son of Egbert, and Westland, by 
Col. West, dam the dam of Aubine, 
| ought not to go begging for customers if 
the market is dull. Now is the time to 
stock up, by making wise selections of 
well bred animals, and no such oppor- 
tunity will ered in Maine this year 
as at this sale at Mr. Barrett's. There 
is no reserve, no by-bidding, but every 
| animal is to go under the hammer. .Go 








He has made this wi eee buy,‘and thus be prepared for the 


better days sure to come. 
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Miseellany. 

FLOWERS. 

“Flowers preach to us if we will hear.’ 

—Cbristian G. Rosetu 

The miser worid may count its coin in glory 
Above its million graves, 

And trumpet-lipped ambition tell the story 
Of its thrice-cheated sluves, 

But he hatn won the right to human praises, 
Who from the conquered sod, 

A lovely flower, a fair-new blossom raises 
To gladden man and God. 








Choice 


For souls that uave no prayers to sena (ro 
Heaven 
These Eden children speak 
The dull prosaic of the world they leaven. 
These sermons of the week 
For wherever a flower is, God has sect a 
ladder 
That reaches to the skies, 
And souls ascending crush the poison adder 
That ‘neath its beauty lies. 


And who cap walk among the smiling flowers 
And not bless him who sends 

So kindly to this prison-house of ours 
These ever welcome friends? 

Up from the grave they spring, a fair con 

nection, 

Between our hearts and Heaven, 

A sweet remembrance of the resurrection, 
And Christ-life freely given. 


God hears the whispers of the flowers sur 


rounding 
The dear and coffined dead; 
The heart's unspoken supplication sounding 
From wreaths at foot and head. 
And not the music of the organ pealing 
The swelling marriage song 
Hath melody more sweet than flowers-scent 
stealing 
The bridal path along 
The festive board ‘neath every dainty groan- 
ing 
May please the human sense, 
But luxury is richer for the toning 
Of flowery innocence. 
Companions they for’sad or joyous hours, 
For youth or silvered age, 
Fair nature hath no choicer gifts than flowers, 
Her book no fairer page. 
—Carl Von Gayer, in Detroit Free Press. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


Prof. John A. Ryder’s Theories and Dedar- 
tions Concerning a Deep Probiem. 

There are two questions which, thas 
been said, will never be satisfactorily 
and finally answered by man. One is, 
What is truth? The other, What is life? 
The ancients struggled unavailingly 
with both problems, and the moderns 
follow in their footsteps, but whether 
by inductive or deduc ive methods the 
result has been the same—failure. At 
the same time it is not only interesting 
but of real value to follow the latest 
trend of science as it encroaches on the 
vast sea of the unknown. Just asa 
sandspit occasionally pushes out into 
the ocean and forms for a time a well- 
marked promontory, but finally yields 
and is utterly destroyed, so the theories 
of science which seem so well founded 
are liable to be swept away. Yet in 
their time they were useful, and each 
had the possibility within it of forming 
solid ground. Some of the greatest 
mistakes of science have thus led to 
most important results, not because of 
their own value, but because from them 
have grown up the solid bases of ac- 
knowledged facts. It thus becomes 
important to record: every advance, 
whether real or imaginary, because no 
one can foretell whether it is a merely 
temporary sandspit or a solid founda- 
tion for increased knowledge. 

Prof. John A. Ryder, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, whose work in 
the cultivation of the oyster, the stur- 
geon and the lobster has established 
his reputation asa scientist even among 
those who are unfamiliar with his more 
abstruse and (as he believes) more im- 
portant studies, has recently given to 
the world the result of his work on the 
general subject of the origin of life it- 
self. From a less authority the at- 
tempt would receive and deserve com- 
paratively little consideration, but the 
eminence of the man and the wide 
scope of his knowledge render his hy- 
pothesis, or, as he prefers to call it, his 
conception, worthy of careful study. 

Long before the microscope was in- 
vented the doctrine that all life sprang 
from a previously existing life seemed 
firmly established. With the micro- 
scope came the discovery that all forms 
of life were aggregates of cells, and 
that without cells there was no life. 
Later came Virchow’s ‘generalization 
that each cell sprang from a previously 
existing cell This is the present Ulti- 
ma Thule of science. In the meantime 
outlying questions without number 
had been studied and answered. The 
theory of evolution had itself been 
evolved and elaborated; the investiga- 
tion of protoplasm, or cell substance, 
as the physical basis of life had been 
gone over, and its character, chemical 
and physical, investigated; the numer- 
ous one-célled animals and plants had 
been studied closely as forming the 
best basis for the ultimate discovery of 
the cause which it was recognized was 
the same which governed life whether 
in the lowly fungus or the highly or- 
ganized man. 

At the same time the difficulty re- 
mained and still remains the same. It 
is easy—granted a cell—to build up the 
most complex organism. It is easy— 
granted a cell—to imagine the various 
causes which have made one cell form 
the basis of an oak tree, and another 
to form a man, and a third to makea 
yeast plant. But the origin of the cell 
itself is still shrouded in mystery. 
Chemistry has made wonderful ad- 
vances in forming by synthesis bodies, 
which were Supposed at one time to be 
the product of life force only. It has 
analyzed also the cell substance which 
appears to be the physical basis of the 
action of that life force. The physicist 
has studied the phenomena of life 
energy, and has definitely determined 
that it obeys the great general law of 
the correlation of forces. He has even 
analyzed the methods of the produc- 
tion of force and decided that they are, 
in large parts at least, chemical. But 
no chemist has yet formed protoplasm 
in his laboratory, and no physicist has 
endowed dead protoplasm with the en- 
ergy of life. Prof. .Ryder, however, 
boldly announces his conception that 
cell structure of every kind is simply 
an aggregation of mol@tules arranged 
according to their relative attraction, 
just as the molecules of a crystal are 
arranged; that their varied form is the 
result either of internal or external in- 
fluences, and that their growth (and 
consequently all the phenomena of 
life: is the result of a series of 

physical and chemical changes. 
In a general way the view is 
not original. It has been held by 
many men, but has always been unsup- 
ported by evidence. It is to the col- 
lection of the evidence which will prove 
or disprove the theory that Dr. Ryder’s 
efforts have been devoted, and, it may 
be stated, with some remarkable re- 
sults. Unfortunately the facts so far 
discovered involve such complicated 
mathematical studies that they are in- 
capable of popular — but he 
asserts briefly that th is a mathe- 
matical relation between the varied 
forms of living matter and their phys- 

ical and chemical composition, just as 

there is between the forms of crystals 





and the imternal arrangement and 
shapes of the molecules which form 
them. Many modifying conditions 
have yet to be studied which influence 
an amoeba or a radiolarian in assum- 
ing their varied forms, but the general 
truth is, he believes, established. 

It is interesting to follow up the 
hypothesis to its legitimate conclusion. 
If, as he conceives, the primordial cell 
was the product of purely physical and 
chemical causes, there is no reason to 
suppose that the conditions under 
which it arose were unique. In other 
words, there is no reason to suppose 
that there was but one cell from 
which all life as at present exist- 
ing arose. Phis is a belief which 
biologists generally hold, though 
on very different ground. Pangene- 
sis, the origin of all life froma single 
body, is therefore abandoned. More- 
over, there is no reason to suppose thgt 
the age of miracles is past, or that life 
in some form is not being created, or 
at least formed, even at the present 
day. The same chemical substances 
are exposed to-day tothe ame or sim- 
ilar influences that they were when 
the world was young. Just as the 
crystal of salt forms on the sea beach 
when the water is evaporated, it is 
conceivable that the proto-zoon, what- 
ever its shape, is formed under un- 
known conditions in unknown locali- 
ties. 

It will be seen at once how wide the 
range of inquiry becomes if the hy- 
pothesis is admitted, and how it is that 
scientists are chary to admit it as ten- 
able lest it should overset other 
theories which have been regarded as 
fixed and stable. It is remarkable, 
also, how a hypothesis which is at 
first sight the extreme of materialism, 
develops at last into a profound sub- 
ject of spiritual comfort. For if the 
body is composed of minute cells act- 
ing blindly toward the general good, 
and if each cell is composed of still 
more minute molecules, each in its 


.turn obeylng the immutable laws of 


the Creator, how immeasurably great 
was the divine knowledge that first or- 
dained the laws which have led to such 
@ wonderful result.—Baltimore Sun. 


A NEW BUNKO GAME. 


riginality of a Scheme to Swindle the 
Unsophisticated in Chicago. 
“That’s mine!” 
“It’s mine!” 
The two men spoke simultaneously, 
and reached at about the same instant 
for a crumpled piece of paper that lay 
on the sidewalk. The man with the 
purple necktie was ashade the quicker 
of the two. His hand closed over the 
paper just in time to be clutched itself 
in the grasp of the other man, a dusty, 
travel-stained pilgrim in a gray suit 
and carrying a valise, says the Chicago 
Tribune. 
There wasa momentary struggle, but 
the man with the purple necktie re- 
tained possession of the prize. 
“I saw that first!” hotly exclaimed 
the traveler. 
“If you saw it first, my friend,” re- 
plied the other, “‘why didn’t you pick 
it up?” 
‘*You jumped in ahead of me.” 
“I saw it ‘as soon as you did, if not a 
little sooner. I was making for it 
when you stooped.” 
“T was nearer toit! I had the best 
right to it! I demand—” é 
“Softly, my dear sir,” said the man 
with the purple necktie, retreating as 
the other advanced. ‘Possession ‘is 
nine points of the law, and the point 
you’re trying to make is not well 
taken. I think I saw it first, and I cer- 
tainly got it first. I am going to keep 
it unless—hello!” he exclaimed, as he 
opened the piece of green paper and 
looked at it. “It’s a twenty-dollar 
billry 
“I say it’s a bloody shame and a”— 
‘Hold on! This is a bigger find than 
lexpected. I thought it was a fiver. I 
am willing to divide it with you. Isn’t 
that fair? Isn’t ita little more than 
fair?” 
The dusty traveler reflected a mo- 
ment. 
“Well,” he said, “I guess that’s 
square enough. Got a tefi dollar bill?” 
“No, but if you'll. wait here a min- 
ute I'll take this into a cigar shop 
round the corner and get it changed.” 
“You needn’t do that. I think I've 
got a ten.” 
With some alacrity he drew a leather 
wallet from his pocket, opened it, ex- 
tracted a bill and handed it over, re- 
ceiving the twenty dollars in exchange. 
Two hours later, with a fierce gleam 
in his eye and a hickory club in his 
hand, he was hunting all over town 
for a man with a purple necktie. 
The twenty dollar bill was a coun- 
terfeit. 


A THOUSAND SERVANTS. 


The Extensive Retinue Which Waits on 
» the Wish of Engiand’s Queen. 

Queen Victoria’s household comprises 
a multitude of titled and salaried offi- 
cials,says the St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
There are the lord steward, the lord 
chamberlain, the treasurer, the comp- 
troller, the keeper of the privy purse, 
his assistants and secretaries, the cor- 
oner and the electric light engineer. 
The lord chamberlain’s department 
comprises a vice chamberlain, comp- 
troller, examiner of accounts, pa® 
master, master of ceremonies, marshal 
of ceremonies, lords in waiting, grooms 
in waiting, extra grooms, gentlemen 
ushers of the privy chamber, gentle 

men ushers of the black rod, gentle- 
men ushers daily waiters, gentlemen 
ushers quarterly waiters, sergeant-at- 
arms, poet laureate, examiner of plays, 
librarian, painter, marine painter, 
sculptor, surveyor of pictures; German 
librarian, constable of Windsor, gen- 
tlemen-at-arms and yeoglen. The de- 
partment of the master of the horse 
comprises: Master of the buckhounds, 
clerk marshals, grand falconer, crown 
equerry, equerries in ordinary, extra 
equerries, honorary equerries, pages 
of honor, superintendent of royal news, 
storekeeper and a host of clerks. The 
department of the mistress of the robes 
comprises: Ladies of the bedehamber, 
extra ladies of the bedchamber, bed- 
chamber women, ‘extra bedchamber 
women, maids of honor, groom of the 
robes, clerks of the robes and chaplain. 
The religious department consists of 
the dean of the chapel royal, clerk of 
the closet, deputy clerks of the closet 
and domestic chaplains. The medical 
department has among its members 
physicians in ordinary, physicians ex- 
traordinary, sergeant surgeons, sur- 
geons extraordinary, physicians to the 
household, surgeon to the househald, 





and apothecaries, surgeon oculist, sur- 
geon dentist, dentists to the house- 
hold and chemists and druggists. 
There are also a hereditary grand al- 
moner, a lord high almoner, a subal- 
moner and secretaries, clerks, waiters, 
servants and other persons to the num- 
ber of about a thousand. 





surgeon apothecary, other surgeons | 


THE DEADLY TOADSTOOL. 

How the Mushroom May Be Dis 
from Its Folens oa 
The epidemic of deeths from toad- 
stool poisoning continues without 
abatement, says *the Philadelphia 
Record. ‘The alarm is spread. Col- 
umns have been printed, most of them 
revealing the fact that the writers 
could not tell a toadstool from a mush- 
room, and terminating usually with 
the sage and satisfying advice to 
the person who wishes to know how 
to distinguish toadstools from mush- 
rooms that the safest plan is to ‘buy 
your mushrooms from a_ reliable 
dealer.” In the meantime, at a season 
when mushrooms are growing in many 
fields and the deadly toadstool ap- 
pears in every woods, people continue 
to eat toadstools for mushrooms and 
die in consequence of their ignorance. 
It is comforting, therefore, to see at 
last an authoritative word on the sub- 
ject in a letter from Charles McIlvaine, 
who is the recognized New/ Jersey au- 
therity on hymenomycetes, to the Had- 
donfield News. Briefly, Mr. Mell- 
vaine says that in deaths from toad- 
stool poisoning it is usually the un- 
loaded gun which is discharged into 
the unloaded brain, and that it is 
those who think they know all about 
the edible mushrooms who usually get 
poisoned. He explains that there is 
but one deadly variety of toadstool, 
but that is very abundant. 
other toadstools will cause temporary 
distress. Another authority states 
that many toadstools are just as edible 
as mushrooms. Mr. MelIlvaine says he 
has never found the deadly toadstool 
growing in a field nor the edible mush- 
room in a woods. The mushroom grows 
directly from manure. The deadly toad- 
stool grows from sheath, which may 
be either pulled up with the specimen 
or which may remain in the ground 
when the stem comes loose from it. 
The gills of the deadly toadstool al- 
ways remain white, or in age are 
slightly tinged with yellow. The 
mushroom gills under the cap are 
pinkish, changimg to purplish black 
with age. The poison of the deadly 
toadstool does not take effect under 
eight hours. The antidote is a hypo- 
dermic injection of one-sixtieth of a 
grain of atropine at each dose un- 
til one-twentieth of a grain is ad- 
ministered or the action of the 
poison arrested. The _ circulation 
of Mr. Mcllvaine’s explicit directions 
will keep people from hunting for 
mushrooms in the woods, will enable 
them to avoid the deadly toadstool 

and perhaps save many lives. 


PAY OF FOREIGN LEGISLATORS. 


Lawmaking Is Not a Lucrative Profession 
in France or Germany. 

In Germany the members of the 
reichstag receive no payment, but are 
provided with free passes on the Ger- 
man railways, says the London Daily 
News. The same practice obtains in 
the case of the members ofthe “her- 
renhaus,” or upper house of the Prus- 
sian legislature; but those of the lower 
house receive an allowance—diaten or 
tagegelder—of 15 shillings a day dur- 
ing the session, as well as traveling 
expenses. France pays each of her 
senators and deputies $1,800 a year, 
minus a deduction of $1 a month for 
refreshments—pour la buvette. More- 
over, the members of both assemblies 
travel first class and gratis on all the 
state railway lines and a monthly sub- 
scription of ® enables them to travel 
first class throughout the year on every 
line. Clearly, there must be less lu- 
érative professions in l'rance than that 
of senator ordeputy. Jn Austria mem- 
bers of the lower house of parliament 
receive $4 a day and traveling expenses, 
and in Hungary $1,330 a year, includ- 
ing an allowance for rent. If, how- 
ever, we would-attain the full realiza- 
tion of the radical ideal in this matter 
we must cross the Atlantic and con- 
template the system which prevails in 
the United States, where each senator, 
representative and delegate in con- 
gress receives a salary of $5,000 per an- 
num. Washington may verily be 
termed the El Dorado of the profes- 
sional] politician. 

ODDITIES OF NATURE. 
Curious Things to Wonder Over by the 
“Know It All Peopie.” 

There are processes of nature which 
seem as inexplicable as. the operation 
of the mind. 

Why does sugar always. crystallize 
in a certain way and salt in a certain 
other way? An infallible test fory 
some minerals is in their form of 
srystalization, says 'the Seattle Tele- 
graph. 

Why does the mysterious. movement 
of the sap in a plant proceed withsuch 
absolute regularity that in the leaf, 
say of a variegated geranium, a little 
coloring matter of one shade is dropped 
at one point and a little of another 
shade at another point, with never a 
mistake? 

Why does nature, or rather how does 
nature, tell the wheat that is grown in 
northern latitudes that it must produce 
many seeds to each plant. so that some 
of them may survive the rigor of the 
winter? 

Why do the plants of the tropics ex- 
pend all their forces in leaf and gor- 
geous flower, and yield only a few 
as if they knew that in the 
genial climate where they flourish 
every seed stood a grand chance of 
growing? « 











seeds, 


The Changing Color of Frogs. 

Frogs, whether blind or not, become 
dark green or black if they are kept in 
a dark vessel in a sparingly-lighted 
room, but when a branch with green 
leaves is introduced into the vessel, they 
all recover their bright green color. In 
some way unknown the reflected green 
light acts gither upon the nerves of the 
skin, or—what seems more probable, if 
Steinach’s experiments are taken into 
account—directly upon the pignaant 
cells. Moreover, the sensations de- 
rived from the toes have also an in- 
fluence upon the changes of color. 
When the bottom of the vessel is cov- 
ered with a felt or with a thin wire 
net, the frogs also become black, re- 
covering their green color when a 
green branch is introduced into the 
vessel. 





A Sure Indication. 
Grocer—Those new people on the hill 
must have come by their money very 
recently. , 
‘Customer—What makes you think so? 
Grocer—Why, they pay their bills 
| just as promptly as if they were living 
| on a salary.—Detroit Tribune. 








| —Harry—‘‘Mamma, can I go and 
| play with Billy Bonser?” His Mother 
| —“] think you ought to be particular 
| about the company you associate with, 
| dear. What kind of a boy is Billy 
| Bonser?” Harry—‘‘He’s the best little 

boy in town, mamma.” Harry’s Father 

—‘’Then he has no business to be play- 
| ing with you, my son.” 


Some | 





WATER BROUGHT DEATH. 
The Fatal End of a Wild Race of Thirsty 
Men. 


“A mile further! Only a mile fur- 
ther to water!” the guide had called 
out over and over again that afternoon ‘\ 
as we rode over the plains, on which’ 
the August sun beat down till every 
breath seemed to burn the lungs. 

Of the’ thirty troopers five were 
lashed to their saddles little better 
than dead. Of the thirty horses seven 
had dropped in their tracks since ten 
o’clock and been left behind. Of the 
seven dismounted troopers only two 
were with the column. The others had 
lingered along until left. far behind. 
No water for man or beast for thirty 
hours, and we were pushing ahead for 
Lost river. There was a_ selfish spirit 
in the looks and actions of every man 
When the last horse dropped down 
every man hurried on for fear he would 
be asked to add some burden. Now 
and then a man stood up in his stirrups 
to look ahead. You could read his 
thoughts in his crafty looks. If he dis- 
covered signs of water he was going to 
put spurs to his jaded horse and be the 
first to taste the precious fluid. Some 
looked back over our trail to see if the 
dismounted men were coming up, not 
because they are anxious for their 
safety, but because we might find only 
a little water, and it would have to be 
doled out. 

The sergeant on my right had ex- 
tracted a bullet from its shell and was 
holding it in his mouth and mumbling 
about lakes and rivers and springs. 
The man on my right was sucking at 
his dry and fevered fingers and cursing 
himself because he did not drink more 
before we left the fort. Had one man 
in that detachment come upon aspring 
flowing a barrel of water to waste for 
every second of time he would have 
defended it with his life against the 
thirst of his comrades. As the column 
toiled along, lurching and stumbling 
like an animal seeking a covert in 
which to die, men cursed each other 
without the slightest provocation and 
refused their sympathy for those still 
more distressed. Corporal Johnson 
whispered to me that if his horse gave 
out he would stay beside him and drink 
his blood, but before I had answered a 
word he struck at me and hoarsely 
shouted: 

“No! Nol I tell you no! 
not have one single drop! 
to steal any I will kill you!” 

“The river!’ The river! 
ahead, and we are saved!” 

A thin fringe of grass and bushes 
which seemed dead for years extended 
east and west across our course arid ran 
back to the mountains, twenty miles 
away. There was the bed of Lost 
river. Men screamed out instead of 
cheering as they urged their horses, 
forward toward the blessed water 
which was to quench their thirst We 
looked down from the bank on the 
winding channel‘of yellqw dirt, so dry 
that the puffs of wind raised little 
clouds of dirt here and there. Nota 
drop of water had run down that chan- 
nel for weeks. Despair fell upon the 
men—silent, hopeless despair—and its 
effect was curious. No one cursed or 
muttered. On the far bank were a few 
stunted cottonwoods struggling for 
life and furnishing scarcely any shade 
One by one we followed the officer 
across and pulled the saddles from our 
horses and turned them loose. We had 
meat and bread, but po fires were 
kindled. Whena man’s throat aches 
and throbs, and his tongue fills his 
mouth, and his lips are like paper he 
cannot eat. The officer issued no or- 
ders, the men had no word for each 


You shall 
If you try 


It is right 


other. Everyone threw himself down 
with the feeling that the end had 
come. There were oceans of water 


forty miles to the south, but neither 
horse nor man could travel another 
mile. 

It wasn’t sleep, but that dim con- 
sciousness one has. just before chloro- 
form benumbs his senses We knew 
when one of the dismounted troopers 
dragged himself into camp and fell 
among us with a groan. We knew 
when the sun went down. We felt the 
eool night wind off the mountains, but 
if any one moved it was only to turn 
over. Night fell, and the eanopy of 
heaven was studded with stars. Nine 
o’elock, ten. eleven, midnight found us 
lying there. Then eame a curious 
sound—a sound like a gale advaneing 
upon a shipovera calm sea It grew 
louder and louder. and with it was 
mingled the neighing and galloping of 
eur horses. Men who had fallen down 
to die sprang to their feet to behold a 
wonderful spectacle. From bank to 
bank Lost river was full of rushing 
foaming water, sent down by a cloul- 
burst im the mountains miles away, 

“Water! Water!” shouted a dozen 
husky veices in chorus, and next mo- 
ment there wasa mad rush. Men and 
horses mingled together. Men and 
horses rushed into the flood, to be 
swept down and drowned together. A 
quarter of an hour after thatrush there 
were only eleven of us to answer toour 
names, and only half a dozen horses 
were nibbling at the parehed grass 
around us. Back on the trail were 
three or four corpses in uniform. The 
rest of the troop were victims of the 
flood which rolled past us.—Exchange 


LETTERS .jARKED “RUSH.” 


An Attempt to Discover Why They Are 
Thus Treated. 

It is a legend in the telegraph office 
that the sender takes a pile of mes- 
sages, and, sorting out those marked 
“rush,” puts them at the bottom of the 
pile. There is also a class of commu- 
nicants* that every newspaper office 
knows which marks its letters *rush.” 
It will never We known just what 
these writers expect, says the Minne- 
apolis Journal. Possibly it is thut 
when the letter is received by the pot 
ofiice authorities the wieels of Uncie 
Sam’s mighty engine for the distribu- 
tion of mail will stop while the posi- 
master seizes his hat and rushes out to 
deliver the letter personally. If any- 
body sees the postmaster tearing 
across town, break-neck speed, he may 
know that the postmaster is deliver- 
ing a “rush” letter. Usually a letter 
marked ‘“‘rush” bears @ message some- 
what as follows: 

“Hasty, Minn., Sept. 11.—John Q. 
Montgomery died yesterday of old age. 
He will be seriously missed_in our 
beautiful village. John L. Johnson 
raised a potatoon his lower forty this 
year that weighed eighteen ounces. 
Frank Williamson was taken to the in- 
sane asylum yesterday.” 

Sometimes a man will send a letter 
marked “rush” containing a check or 
a postal order. Then it goes to the 
business office and is not opened but 
sent to the news editor fon the 'suppo- 
sition that it contains news. The news 
editor growls at the chump that sent 
it and sends it back to the business 
office. And soa letter marked “rush” 





is usually delayed. 








HYPNOTIC PHENOMEN® 
How to Throw a Subject into the Condition 
of Trance. 





There is not the least rational doubt 
of the existence of the phenomena of 
aypnotism, all evidence and argument 
to the contrary notwithstanding, says 
the St. Louis Republic. That the ma- 
jority of the human race are suscepti- 
ble to hypnotic influences may be sur- 
mised from the fact taat the scientific 
men of Europe have combined in one 
great effort to have all such perform- 
ances prohibited, and at the present 
time all such exhibitions are unlawful 
in Austria. Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy and Switzerland. 

The word “hypnotism” is from the 
Greek ‘“thypnos,” meaning sleep, and 
was coined to fit the condition by a 
Mr. Braid, an English pioneer investi- 
gator of this curious branch of psy- 
ehology. 

The follewing are Prof. Braid’s in- 
structions for bringing on hypnotic 
trances: Take any bright object and 
hold it between the fingers of the left 
hand, about a foot from the eyes of the 
person upon whom the experiment is 
being tried, in such a position above 
the forehead as to produce the greatest 
strain compatible with a steady, fixed 
gaze at the object. The person must 
then be directed to fix the mind on the 
object he is gazing at. His pupils will 
first contract, then dilate considerably, 
and after they are well dilated the first 
and secend finger of the operator's right 
hand (extended and a little separated) 
should be carried from the object 
toward the patient’s eye. When this is 
done the eyelids will most probably 
close. Carry out these directions and 
in a few seconds the person will be 
thoroughly hypnotized. * * * The 
depression is far greater than the tor- 
por of natural sleep. * * * The 
limbs remain in any position placed; 
the body loses all sensibility to heat 
and cold. After the experiment has 
been satisfactorily carried out the pa- 
tient may easily be aroused with a 
draught of cold air. by friction, or by 
striking the bare leg or arm with the 
open hand. 


INDIANS AT A PHONOGRAPH. 
— 


Listening to a Reproduction of the Tribe's 
War Song. 

Wind-in-the-Face, chief of a band of 
Flathead -Indians camped near Mis- 
soula, wandered into a store recently 
and in his inspection of the stock 
came across a phonograph, which 
stood in one corner of the room. He 
examined the machine very curiously, 
says the Anaconda Standard, and by 
signs and grunts inquired its use. Af- 
ter considerable persuasion he was in- 
duced to sing into the receiver the war 
chant of histribe. He began witha 
low, monotonous ‘“Hi-ya-he-ya, ho,” 
but warmed to his work as he pro- 
ceeded, and got in some fancy move- 
ments as he neared the end which 
threatened to dislocate the machine. 
After he had concluded the attach- 
ments were changed and connections 
were made so that Wind-in-the-Face 
and his attendant braves could hear 
the production of the song. Gravely 
and somewhat suspiciously they in- 
serted the tubes in their ears and 
waited the result. As the sounds of 
the chant that for ages had incited 
their forefathers to battle reached 
their ears they were at first thorough- 
ly alarmed, and muttered something 
about “bad medicine,” but as the em- 
phatie tones of their chief coming 
from the little wax eylinder rang out 
the tocsin they became enthused and 
kept time to the alleged musie with 
feet and bodies until it seemed as if a 
war dance was to be executed then 
and ‘there. But they didn’t leave the 
machine until the chant was ended. 
and then they almost hugged each 
other in their delight, and even at- 
tempted to embrace Mr. Hartley, to 
his terror. They wanted more, and 
a cylinder was inserted that gave them 
“Drill, Ye Terriers.” This pleased 
them immensely, and they laughed as 
heartily as an Indian ever laughs, 
though they probably did not under- 
stand a word of thesong. They now 
regard Mr. Hartley as a great medi- 
cine man and want to adopt him into 
their tribe. 





HOW THEY TOLD THEM APART. 





Seft Beiled Ezgs on the Square ard Hard 
Boiled on the Oval. 

“Im a country hotel where I had 
stopped for supper,” said a traveler, **I 
saw on the table some boiled eggs. 
As I reached for them the waitress said: 

“Do you like them hard or soft 
boiled?” 

“Soft,” said. 

“The soft boiled are in the other 
dish,” said the waitress. 

“Then, as I looked the other way on 
the table, I saw another dish of eggs. 
But they looked precisely like those in 
the first dish, gnd 1 wondered how 
anybody could tell them apart if they 
should ever get mixed up. Aslong as 
they were kept at the ends of the table 
where they were first placed it would 
be very simple; but suppose some po- 
lite guest should say to his neighbor: 

«Will you have the eggs?” 

“And suppose the man should say: 
‘Yes, thank you,’ and take them, and 
suppose one dish should in this way 
work along the table until it was 
alongside the other; or, for that mat- 
ter, suppose the dishes should change 
places, as they might easily do, who 
could tell ‘then which was hard and 
which soft? I found myself rather 
amused by this idea, and I asked the 
waitress how they could tell which 
was which. 

‘Why, the soft boiled are in the 
square dish and the hard boiled are in 
the oval dish.’ . 

“Then I stopped talking for quite a 
spell, for it seemed clear to me that I 
was in some things not an intellectual 
giant.” 4 

Equally Disappointed. 

Angry. Customer—Here, boy! You're 
acheat! You said: ‘All about the big 
railroad disaster!” ‘There’ isn’t a word 
in this paper about a railroad disaster! 

Indignant Newsboy—If you’re one 0 
these fellers that kicks cause they can’t 
have a horrible accident an’ fifty people 
killed every day for breakfast I don’t 
want to have no dealin’s with ye! 
Gimmy the paper back. Here’s yer two 
cents. Mornin’ pa-a-pers! All "bout 
the horrible railroad disaster!—Chicago 
Tribune. 





With a Condition. 
He—Will you marry me when the 
roses bloom again? 
She—I will marry you when you can 
afford to buy winter roses. —Puck. 





—After all, it is the divinity within 
that makes the divinity without; and I 
have been more fascinated by a woman 
of talent and intelligence, though de- 
ficient in personal charms, than I have 
been by the most regular beauty.—- 
Irving. 


‘any good in the world keep the bad to 





POCKETS FULL OF GEMS. 
Fortunes in Precious Stones Carried by 
Peddlers. 


One of the most surprising lines of 
business that a man can go igto—sur- 
prising, that is until you have time to 
think about it,-and then it isn’t sur- 
prising at all—is the peddling of dia- 
mond’s. Men go about the country 
with from ten thousand dollars to 
forty thousand dollars worth of the 
costly, tiny trifles in their clothes, 
haunting for customers in all sorts of 
places where tlity are likely to find 
customers, and they make, at least 
some of them make, a good living-out 
of it. And one really curious thing 
about it is that very few of them own 
the goods they carry. They do not, in 
some cases, even give bonds or put hp 
any sort of seeurity, excepting that of 
their own personal character. They 
are known or believed to be thorough- 
ly honest and reliable, and the mer- 
chants who really have money in- 
vested in the goods trust them fully 
and freely. A New York man, who 
travels almost continually, met one of 
these peddlers in the reading-room of a 
hotel in Hartford, some time ago, and 
told afterward how astonished he was 
when the stranger approached-him and 
began showing his goods. 

“He was a tall, good-looking young 
fellow,” said the New Yorker, “and 
was dressed very quietly and tastefully. 
I noticed that there wasn’t a single 
article of jewelry visible on his person, 
not even a gold button or a watch- 
chain. The only thing that looked 
like jewelry was a key chain, and I ob- 
served afterward that that was made 
very strongly and appeared to be, as I 
presume it was, made of the very finest 
steel. He sat down beside me and, 
pulling at his chain, drew out of his 
pocket a chamois leather bag or purse. 
Out of this he took what looked like a 
handful of small packages, each 
wrapped up in fine tissue paper. These 
he unwrapped and showed me the con- 
tents. Ineach one was agem. There 
were diamonds, rubies and emeralds 
and two or three pearls, but nearly all 
of them were diamonds, and only three 
or four were what I would call un- 
usually large stones’ They were with- 
out settings, and as he unfolded the 
papers he rubbed each stone gently and 
deftly with a small piece of flannel. 

“Naturally, he was talking while he 
did all this, and I soon got very much 
interested,” the speaker continued. 
‘“‘He began by asking if he could not 
sell ine a diamond, and I told him I 
thought not, but I said it hesitatingly, 
because I wanted to hear what he had 
to say. 

‘*‘T have them here,’ said the ped- 
dler, ‘all the way from fifty to three 
thousand five hundred dollars, but I 
can sell you one that any gentleman 
would be pleased to wear for two or 
three hundred dollars) Most persons, 
even those who can afford it, do not 
care to wear very large ones, though I 
have some customers who won't look 
at a small stone.’ 

“You have regular customers, then?” 
asked the man from New York. “Oh, 





yes; my trade is mostly #mong actors 
and hotel men, and I know nearly all | 
the prominent ones east of the Missis- 
sippi.” 

And then he took out a powerful | 
glass and dsked the New Yorker to} 
look at a beautiful brilliant he had | 
just unwrapped. 

“I looked at it and admired it, but | 
told him I was no judge of diamonds,” 
the New Yorker went on. “All stones 
of the same size looked pretty much 
alike to me, though I could see that 
some seemed to be more brilliant than 
others. He laughed a little, and said 
he found that comparatively few peo- 
ple were judges, but that a great many 
were reluctant to own it, and either | 
believed or pretended to believe that 
they could tell a genuine diamond from 
the best possible imitation and a good 
stone from a bad one. 

‘Such people,” he said, ‘buy dia- 
monds whenever they can be made to 
believe that they are getting bargains, 
but asa rule they pay more than they 
need to. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a ‘bargain’ in diamonds, 
excepting in buying one from some- 
body who is ignorant or careless of the 
trne value of what he has, because a 
diamond has an intrinsic value as well 
defined as that of gold. 

***However,’ he continued, ‘I am al- 
ways glad to meet anybody who is on 
the lookout for bargains, because | 
generally manage to sell him some- 
thing at a good price.’ 

‘Then he went on to tell me that he 
only carried the other stones as a sort 
of sideshow. Once ina great while he 
would sell a pearl or a ruby, but nearly 
all his business consisted of sales of 
diaménds and watches. He kept on 
chatting, even after | had satisfied him 
that I didn’t intend to buy anything. 
and he kept some of his parcels open 
fora considerable time while he was 
slowly wrapping up the others. I! 
thought at first that he seemed to be 
eareless about it, but as I watched him 
I noticed that he never looked any- 
where excepting either at his goods or 
straight in my eye. and I could see 
that his vigilance was never relaxed 
for an instant.” 

This description affords a very fair 
notion of the business these peddlers 
do, and there are more of them going 
around the world than most people 
have any notion of.—Hartford (Conn. 
News. 


| 





Better than Medicine. 

Learn to laugh. A good laugh is bet- 
ter than medicine. Learn how to tell 
astory. A well-told story is as wel- 
come as a sunbeam in a sick room 
Learn to keep your own troubles to 
yourself. The world is too busy to 
care for your ills and sorrows. Learn 
to stop croaking. If you cannot see 


yourself. Learn to hide your pains 
and aches under a pleasant smile. No 
one cares to hear whether you have the 
earache, headache or rheumatism. 
Don’t ery. Tears do well enough in 
novels, but they are ouf of place in rea] 
life. Learn to meet your friends with 
a smile. The good-humored man or 
woman is always welcome. but the 
dyspeptic or hypochondriae is not 
wanted anywhere and ¢is a nuisance as 
well—Family Doctor. 
~The Two Poles. 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
climate of the southern polar region is 
much more severe than that of corre- 
sponding regions in the north. It is 
well known that a race of human 
beings live within the Arctic~circle 
with some degree of.comfort, but at a 
corresponding degree of latitude at 
the south all is ome dreary waste 
wholly uninhabitable. ~ 

Why He Didn't Like Him. 

Friend—How do you like your new 
teacher? 

Tommy—Don't like him; he’s deli-} 
eate. That kind never get sick enough 
to stay at home.—Truth. 








——<—<—— 


THE BRIDAL WREATH. 
Materials of Which the Emb! 
Made. mS Generally 


No wreath has been so sung 
and rhymesters as that whic} 
the head of the bride on her Wedding 
day, says the New York Advertiser 
and in most countries the myrtle “ 
closely associated with the pris. 
wreath. The latter has become 


by Poets 


1 graces 


da] 


bol of true womanliness, of p ele oe 
mind and soul, and even Sch A = 
among those who have sung its pra;. Pe 
In the time of the Old Testam. =A me 
Jews saw in the myrtle a sign of we “4 
for them, was most beaut ful pe 
precious—the promised land for » r 
they were always longing. Later ps 
among the Greeks, the myrt re 
rose were considered the favo: te flo oy 
ers of Venus, the goddess of and 
gardens of myrtle were planted jp her 
honor, with beds of roses, the ; rose 
and the green myrtle representi; 
union of love and virtue. Ny ms 
the myrtle has, however, severa] , ‘ 
In America, in England, in Frane, and 
in Poland the orange blosso: nae 
supreme; in Italy the white ; has 
taken the place of evergreen and 
fragrant myrtle wreath. In: n tl 
red rose and in Portugal the earna: * 
have supplanted it. In man, ts of 
Germans there are severa! stinet 
customs to be observed. ‘| prigs 
from which the wreath shall be twineg 
must in some places be taken at a fixed 
hour of the night between certain Loly 
days. In some countries or districts 


the veil is used without the wr ath 


In the province of Dalarne, in Sweden 


the bride wears a white cloth round 
her head, and in several countries the 
bridal wreath has, in the course of 
time, taken the shape of a more or less 
elaborate headgear or wedding crowpy,. 
This is the case in Norway and ip 
several places in Germany. In Alten- 


burg it takes the shape of a red velvet 
cap, round which ran thirteen silver 
rings, from which are suspended 9 
number of silver and gold plates and 
coins. A veil and a profusion of float- 
ing silk ribbons in gay colors complete 
the bridal crown. In Denmark the 
myrtle is universally ysed for bridal 
wreaths, together with a long white 
veil. Many families possess myrtle 
trees, which have for quite a genera 
tion or more furnished the myrtle 
wreaths for the brides of the family. 





STRANGE PEOPLE. 


A Tribe in India Which Has Some Pe 
cullar Beliefs. 

Scattered over the breezy downs of 
the Nilgherries, in the little villages 
of wicker houses that look at a little 
distance like nothing in the world so 
much as a colony of beehives, livesa 
community of six or seven hundred 
people, who are variously believed to 
be the descendants of one of the lost 
tribes of Israel, the aborigines of 
southern India and a community of 
Manichasens. 

They believe in a strange trinity and 
a hell, a dismal stream full of leeches, 
and this they must cross by means ofa 
single thread. The soul, burdened 
with sin, is too heavy for this slender 
support and the sinner falls into the 
stream, but the thread sustains easily 
the souls of the good. The funeral ot 
a Toda, for that is the name of the sin- 
gular tribe, is as odd in its way as its 
religious belief. His body is wrapped 
ina new cloth and his toes tied to 
gether with a red thread. Grain, sugar 
tobacco and money are wrapped in his 
funeral toga to provide him for his 
journey across the Styx and the dark 
plain beyond. 

Two buffaloes are slain beside the 
corpse and the dead man’s hands are 
placed upon their horns. A piece of his 
skull, his hair and his finger nails are 
removed to be used later on at the 
great celebration of the death of all 
those who during the twelve months 
have *“‘taken the leap over the precipice 
into the bottomless abyss.” When 
these tokens are removed clarified but 
ter is smeared on the fragrant wood of 
the funeral pyre and the body is burned 
to aslres and the ashes scattered to the 
four winds, 


Household Logic. 


Mrs. Spatz (to her husband)—You 
never agree with me about anything! 
Why don’t you? (Sobbing). I believe 
you hate me! You do—you know you 
do? N-now. don’t you? 

Mr, Spatz—Nonsense! 
course I don’t. 

Mrs. Spatz—There! 
I said you never agreed with me! 
hoo!—Chicago Record. 


My love, of 


That proves itl 
Boo 


Well Treated. 
Sam Johnsing—Did you see the kur 
nel? 
Jim Webster—I did for a fact. 


“How did he treat you? Wid de 
proper respect?” 
“De best in de world. De cigar 


smoke what he blowed in my face came 
from a twenty-five cent cigar.” —Texas 
Siftings. 
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TERMS. 
$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in West Kennebec county. 


Mr. J. W. KEL10G¢ is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 











The office of State Insurance Com- 
missioner is now filled by Hon. Joseph 
O. Smith of Skowhegan. His term of 
office will expire the first of January, 
and Mr. Smith is not a candidate for re- 
appointment. There are but two candi- 
dates for the place—Hon. L. T. Carleton 
of Winthrop, and Mr. 8. W. Carr of Bow- 
doinham. 





At a.dinner once given by the late 
ex-Governor Anson P. Morrill of this 
city, the comparative merits of Martha 
and Mary were discussed. ‘Now, Gov- 
ernor, which would you rather have for 
a wife?” asked one. “I will-tell you,” 
answered the Governor with alacrity; 
“give me Martha before dinner and 
Mary after dinner.” 





It is said that five hundred sportsmen 
have been landed in the game regions 
along the B. & A. Railroad this season. 
A large number of these sportsmei are 
capitalists, and a hunting trip along the 
line might follow by the expenditure of 
money in the erection of some industry 
which would prove profitable to the 
northern part of Maine, and furfish busi- 
ness for the new railroad. 





We congratulate, the Sagadahoc Society 
officers on the grand results obtained 
this year. The wiping off of a debt of 
one thousand dollars and laying away a 
surplus for next year’s operations, is a 
record satisfactory to all concerned. 
More than this, the full, complete ex- 
hibit secured is proof positive that the 
wide-awake farmers are alive to the best 
interests of their county and agricultural 
society. Pres. Totman and his asso- 
ciates are to be congratulated. 





A complimentary dinner was given to 
Senator Wm. P. Frye of Maine at the 
Parker House, Boston, Thursday after- 
noon, at 5 o’clock, by the Blaine eulogy 
committee of the City Council. After 
dinner Alderman Thomas W. Flood, on 
behalf of the city of Boston, presented 
Senator Frye with a life size three- 
quarter length crayon portrait of James 
G. Blaine, executed by H. W. Berthrong, 
Arlington Heights. It bore onthe lower 
edge of the heavy oak frame a silver 
plate, bearing the words, ‘“‘Presented to 
Hon. William P. Frye by the Boston City 
Council, Nov. 16, 1893.” It was given as 
a token of appreciation of Mr. Frye’s 
eulogy on the life and character of .Mr. 
Blaine. 


Like a wave of refreshment from the 
Western coast, comes a letter from an 
old subscriber at San’ Diego, Cal., a _por- 
tion of which we copy: 


‘Enclosed please find money order No. 
8113 for $10, which please apply on my 
subscription to your very valuable journal. 
The writer has been a subscriber to the 
Farmer upwards of twenty years, and 
would think about as much of dispens- 
ing with your journal as he would of 
os up his daily meals. Although I 

ave been on this coast since °49, the 
events which transpire around my old 
home (Augusta) are always looked for- 
ward to weekly in your paper. Although 
76 years of age, the delightful climate of 
California promises me that I will yet 
celebrate a 100 years after my birth. I 
feel, in ‘‘God’s country,” like a boy of 
21 years, rather than the age which I am 
now passing through.”’ 





California's midwinter exposition 
promises to be bigger and more success- 
ful than even its most eptimistic promot- 
ers had any reason to shppose it would 
be. Money is not lacking and there is 
abundance of energy. From all over the 
country demands for space are being 
daily received at San Francisco, and it is 
now certain that many of the buildings 
as planned and partially erected will be 
much too small to accommodate the ex- 
hibits that are being prepared in every 
State and territory. Following so 
closely after the World’s Fair the Cali- 
fornia effort will suffer somewhat by 
comparison as to magnitude, but there 
is no reason why it should not be quite 
as artistic as anything in Jackson Park, 
and it is certain that many of the choice 
features of the greatest of expositions 
will go to enrich and make beautiful 
that which is the present pride of the 
Pacific coast. 





Henry Clews, in his weekly financial 
statement, says: ‘The trade balance of 
October was largely in our favor, exports 
having exceeded imports by $36,000,000. 
In November, thus far, there has been 
a similar preponderance of exports. 
Under ordinary circumstances we ought 
therefore to be importing gold freely, as 
was expected a few weeks ago; but only 
small arrivals of specie have been re- 
ported, and the exchange market is still 
adverse to any imports .of consequence. 
From our own standpoint, however, the 
situation is steadily improving. If the 
after-effects of panic are still visible in 
numerous failures, small volume of busi- 
ness, etc., it must be remembered that 
all these drawbacks have been discount- 
ed, and that conditions are daily mend- 
ing. Prices of commodities are univer- 
sally low, and supplies are small; con- 
ditions which cannot last without laying 
the best sort of foundations for a general 
revival of enterprise. This revival will 
come. It is inevitable. It may be de- 
layed a few weeks or months, and the 
longer it is delayed the more certain will 
be its permanence. Wall street has a 
fashion of anticipating such movements 
often long in advance of their occurrence; 
and we shall be surprised if our leading 
financiers and operators show them- 
selves less capable than usual in reading 
the future.” 


THE ANNUAL THANKSGIVING. 

Next week the people of Maine, joined’ 
by the entire sisterhood of States, will 
observe the annual home festival of 
Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving is Ameri- 
ca’s own peculiar feast day; ‘and yet 
even here it made its way very slowly 
against the Christmas and New Year’s 
holiday to a national observance. Of 
New England origin, it was for many 
generations the most notable holiday of 
the year. Indeed, it may well be said to 
have been their only one, for in the 
“good old times’? no account whatever 
was made of Christmas or New Year's 
as festival days. The Fourth of July 
was called “Independence Day,” and 
was celebrated by military parades and 
training, and by the public reading of 
the ‘Declaration of Independence; but 
the only holiday known and observed by 
everybody throughout New England was 
Thanksgiving. ? 

The first recorded official observance 
of the day occurred on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, in the year 1631, when the young 
colony of Massachusetts was under the 
Governorship of William Bradford. _A 
long continued drouth during the pre- 
vious season had ruined the crops of the 
colonists, and a messenger named 
Pearce, who had been sent to the mother 
country to obtain supplies of provisions, 
had net returned at the time expected. 
Day by day they saw their scanty hoard 
of provisions dwindle away; their sup- 
ply of flour was nearly exhausted, and 
no more eorn could be obtained of the 
friendly Indians. They had subsisted 
on fish, clams, mussels, and other shell 
fish, until there was much sickness and 
suffering among their number. A dis- 
tressing outlook, certainly, even for peo- 
ple of far less courage and endurance 
than they, and especially so when we 
take intv consideration the fact that the 
weather was unusually severe and tem- 
pestuous, making the prospect of relief 
from abroad very uncertain. 

In this dire strait, when all around 
them seemed dark and dismal, these de- 
vout people naturally turned to God for 
deliverance. Governor Bradford ap- 
pointed the 22d day of February asa 
day of fasting and humiliation for their 
sins, and prayers for deliverance from 
the horrors of starvation. But lo! just 
before that day arrived, the brave mes- 
senger and a vessel loaded with pro- 
visions arrivedin port. Never did mes- 
senger or vessel ever have such a wel- 
come. So great was the rejoicing at 
this, so‘boundless the people’s gratitude 
at their wonderful deliverance, that the 
Governor ordered the day should be 
changed toa day of “Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for His great mercy” in 
sending succor to them in this their 
dire extremity. 

During the years that intervened be- 
tween, 1631 and 1685, we can only find 
the record of twenty-nine official ob- 
servances of a day of thanksgiving. In 
those days all special occasions of pros- 
perity or calamity were ascribed to God, 
as’ indicative of either His pleasure or 
disapproval. And so strong was the re- 
ligious sentiment that pervaded the peo- 
ple, these occasions were almost in- 
variably marked by public fasts or 
thanksgiving. 

The fast days then, as now, were held 
in the spring, and were accompanied by 
prayers that health, and favorable weath- 
er for the maturing of crops about to be 
planted, might be granted them. And 
thanksgivings were designed to be held 
in the autumn when their harvests had 
been gathered, their animals slaughtered 
and preserved, and their store of fruits 
and nuts housed. Those proclamations 
called upon all ‘to abstain from their 
usual avocations and assemble in their 
houses of divine worship, to return 
thanks to Almighty God for all His 
boundless mercies, including abundant 
harvests.” 

During the progress of the Revolution 
the Continental Congress several times 
passed resolutions recommending the 
Governors of the several States to ap- 
point Thanksgiving and Fast days, the 
former in gratitude for the triumphs of 
our armies, and the latter in seasons of 
depression and defeat, when supplica- 
tions to Almighty God for the success of 
our.cause seemed their only refuge. 
The Episcopal church was then domi- 
nant in New York, and as early as the 
year 1789 the book of Common Prayer 
was changed to fix ‘‘the first Thursday 
in November as a day to be observed as 
a day of thanksgiving and praise for the 
fruits of the earth, and all other bless- 
As early as the year 1644 it is 

rded that “Governor Rief, then 
Governor of New Holland, as the colony 
of New York was called, proclaimed a 
day of thanksgiving for victories over 
the Indians in Westchester county,” but 
it was not until the beginning of the 
latter half of the present century that 
the day became one of general annual 
observance in the State of New York. 

Washington and Madison each hada 
special cause for appointing a general 
feast day. In the year 1862, President 
Abraham Lincoln appointed one over a 
victory of the Union army. But it was 
not until the following year, 1863, that 
there was issued the first Presidential 
proclamation appointing a Thanksgiving 
day wholly general in character, and 
without reference to any particular oc- 
currence. 

While the day certainly has a strong 
religious aspect, which finds expressivun 
in appropriate church services, it has 
a still further consecration to the 
interests of home and family, in which 
the old New England custom of a fam- 
ily reunion bears an important part. 
The true New Englander, wherever he 
might be, made the most strenuous ef- 
forts to find his way back to the family 
circle under the old roof-tree. These 
were rare days in the old home, and 
from these home gatherings has radiated 
an influence that has blessed American 
firesideseverywhere. Tobe sure, love in 
the household needs no natal days to 
nourish its growth’ it silently weaves 
itself into the texture of every day’s his- 
tory; but it is well that these festivals 
of home make opportunities for giving 
expression to that which, so perpetually 
present, is too often silent the rest of 
the year. And sothe beauty and de- 
sirability of the custom is being more 








and more recognized by all, and there 


remains no question of its permanency. 
May all the homes into which the Farm- 
er enters participate in the spirit and 
purpose of the day. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


The great convention opened its annual 
sessions at Syracuse, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day of last week, the 15th. The Nation- 
al Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
is a powerful organization—powerful to 
do good for the cause it espouses, and 
powerful because of the great and con- 
stantly increasing membership over 
whose destinies it presides. 

The Grange is particularly strong in 
the New England States, in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, and is gradually reaching out into 
the Wegt and South. Its good influences 
wherever it has obtained a firm foothold 
are undeniable, and its successful pro- 
gress is a matter for public congratula- 
tion. It aims to assist farmers in vari- 
ous ways, financjally, socially, intellect- 
ually and in various other manners. 

The twenty-seventh annual session of 
the National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry was opened at the Alhambra in 
Syracuse, at 11 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, to be in sessions ten day. 

The large hall was elegantly decorated, 
the farmers displaying only the national 
colors. Everything was strictly Ameri- 
can. The stage was decorated with 
grain, plants and farming implements, 
and presented avery handsome appear- 
ance. On banners on the side walls were 
to be seen such mottoes as these: ‘For 
God, For Home and Native Land,” 
“Equal Rights to Both Sexes,” “The 
Farmer ‘Feeds us All.’’ The business 
houses of the city extended a welcome to 
the Patrons by responding very general- 
ly to the invitation to decorate their 
stores. 

The Grange opened in the sixth degree 
at 11.30 o’clock,with Hon. J. H. Brigham 
of Ohio, Grand Master, in the chair. 
The executive committee occupied their 
usual chairs, with the exception of that 
of the late Worthy Brother X. X. Chart- 
ters of Virginia, which was tastefully 
decorated in mourning. Mr. Chartters 
died last February. Prayer was offered 
by Charles McDaniel of New Hampshire, 
Chaplain of the National Grange. The 
delegates present from Maine were State 
Master M. B. Hunt and wife. 

The Grange was opened Wednesday 
afternoon in the fourth degree, and at 
2.45 a public session was declared, and 
Grand Master Brigham delivered his an- 
nual address, an abstract of which we 





‘give: 


The Order of Patrons of Husbandry is 
one of the few Orders ‘‘that were not’born 
to die.” Some of the founders have 
taken that higher degree which awaits 
us all. Thousands upon thousands have 
met and clasped hands upon the farther 
shore, but the Order is still here. Some 
of its founders have been spared to see 
its wondrous growth in influénce and 
power. Some who were among the -first 
to recognize the grand mission of the 
Grange and enlist in its ranks, are here 
to-day, others are watching and waiting 
in distant homes for the message of hope 
and good cheer that shall go out from 
this session. The year 1893 has not been 
one in which we have added largely to 
our numerical strength; although there 
has been in some of the States large ad- 
ditions to our membership, In other 
States no increase is reported, and in a 
very few States we hear of reduced mem- 
bership. The Grange seems to be a liv- 
ing testament of the truth of that pass- 
age of Scripture which reads as follows: 
*“Untoevery one which hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not even 
that he hath shall be taken away from 
him.” Our gains have been in regions 
where we are now strong, and our losses 
where we had but little to lose. 

We are convinced that our cause is 
just, and must maintain the struggle un- 
til victory crowns our efforts. We seek 
only justice and right, and this must 
commend our order to all who love the 
right. The most effective method of in- 
creasing our numerical strength seems 
to be through the work of the Organizer. 
Lectures have their place and are a help, 
but do not seem to result in organiza- 
tion. 

The most successful Organizers make 
a house to house canvass. They call up- 
on the farmer at his home, obtain a 
hearing and explain the purpose of the 
Grange, and ask him to help organize 
one in his neighborhood. If he will con- 
sent, the Organizer takes his name, his 
wife’s name, and as many members of 
the family as are willing to join. If the 
right men are secured first, it requires 
very little talk and effort to secure 
enough to organize a strong Grange. 
The Organizer should pay several visits 
to the newly organized Granges and in- 
struct and encourage them. 

How to maintain the subordinate 
Granges and prevent dormancy, is one of 
the problems we must solve, because 
they are the foundation and strength of 
our order. The meetings must be made 
profitable, and no pains should be spared 
by State or Pomona Granges in teaching 
their newly organized Granges how to 
prepare programmes and set the mem- 
bers to work. 

The Lecturer and Master of the Na- 
tional Grange have traveled quite exten- 
sively during the year, and have deliv- 
ered many public lectures. The meet- 
ings have generally been well attended 
and marked interest has been the rule at 
every point. 

We believe that the seed has been 
sown in goed ground, and we therefore 
confidently expect a» bountiful harvest, 
which we hope to see gathered in by our 
noble army of reapers. 

Since our meeting one year ago, a 
great financial storm has swept over our 
country. Failures have been numerous. 
Rich men have seen the accumulations 
of years swept away. Factories and 
mines have closed, and the tramp of 
armies of the unemployed is heard in 
the land. But we congratulate the pru- 
dent, industrious farmer upon the fact 
that although great wealth may not 
come as a rew for his toil and skill; 
although honor and official positions 
may not be fo upon him; yet ‘when 
such storms come, his house, which is 
built upon the rock of agriculture, is not 
swept away. He can restin the knowl- 
edge that his bank will not break; nor 
“his wealth take unto itself wings and 
fly away.” His factory will not shut 
down and his mine will not close. 

The farmer has passed through the 
ordeal with scarcely “‘the smell of fire 
on his garments.”’ Our labor is at times 
severe, and our profits are sometimes 
very small, but we are never without 
shelter or bread. 

This should not deter us, however, 
from doing our whole duty to our fam- 
ilies and our class. We must insist up- 
on our rights as industrious, law abiding 
citizens. Our right to a full and fair 
share of the profits of our own labor 
skill and capital is clear; and we must 
not allow any individual, corporation or 
combine to wrest from us more than a 
reasonable compensatior for transport- 
ing or handling our surplus. The gap 
between what the producer receives and 
the consumer pays is now too wide. It 
is our business to narrow it. 

Combinations are forming all around 
us Se — upon Me we 

y mum u w we 
The rich are onthe | taxation, 


thus doubling the burden of the farmer 
who cannot successfully secrete his 
property. Agriculture is not equally 
represented with other great industries 
in legislative bodies, and suffers from 
discriminative legislation. 

The Grange press has kept the impor- 
tant objects we seek constantly before 
the people; and the great regret is that 
more of our farmers do net lend it their 
help. These papers should go into 
every home. 

Representatives of the Grange were in- 
vited to meet those of other farm organ- 
izations in the city of*Uhicago, April 
22d, for an informal conference in regard 
to a more close union of all farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Other bodies seemed ready 
to give up their names and join together, 
but the Grange isa mighty power, well 
equipped,’ with an army of veterans in 
the field, and there was no thought at 
the conference of giving up its name and 
organization. 

As the Grange could not indorse the 
plan of the majority of the representa- 
tives of the various farm orders, a com- 
promise was submitted and adopted to 
the effect, fhat we would join in a ree- 
ommendation that the subject of forming 
an organic union be discussed by the 
members of the orders represented. In 
Texas the Farmers’ State Alliance has 
united with the Grange, greatly adding 
to its strength in that State. 

Attention is called to the movement to 
bring under cultivation large areas of 
arid land in the West, through the in- 
strumentality of government aid. The 
grangers should keep a keen eye out on 
these movements. The death roll is re- 
ferred to; the loan and investment asso- 
ciations come in for a share of attention. 

It is not the purpose of the Grange to 
dictate or control the opinions of our 
members upon economic questions. We 
encourage investigation, discussion and 
the use of all proper means of obtaining 
light and knowledge. We hope to see 
our members become thoroughly well 
informed on all of the issues of the day, 
in order that they may intelligently use 
their political power. This is as far as 
the order can go without infringing upon 
the rights of citizenship. ° 

The Grange membership represents all 
parties and every variety of belief on the 
tariff and financial questions. Our plat- 
form must of necessity be broad and 
liberal. Itis a mistake to attempt to 
unite our members in support of any 
measure or policy which has become an 
issue between political parties. No man 
with proper self respect will allow his 
church, or any order to which he be- 
longs, te dictate to him on political 
questions. Let each and all decide these 
questions as duty may seem to direct, 
and no dissensions will arise to trouble 
and disturb the fraternal relations of our 
members. All attempts to unite the 
order on questions of a political or par- 
tisan character will and ought to fail. 

The headquarters of the Grange at the 
World’s Fair was enlivened daily by the 
presence of members, whose homes were 
thousands of miles apart, but whose 
hearts and sympathies were united in 
the grand, fraternal work of the order. 
We trust that the influence of those 
chance meetings may be instrumental in 
building up the Grange in all sections. 

Education is the chief end and pur- 
pose of our order, and the good work 
goes steadily on. About twenty-seven 
theusand subordinate Granges have been 
already organized, every one of which 
has been and is a school for the farmer 
and his family. 

Isolation, distrust, superstition, preju- 
dice and ignorance are giving place to 
social enjoyment and culture, confidence, 
well grounded faith, liberality, charity 
and intelligence. Henceforth the farmer 
will be consulted, and his opinion will 
be received, with respect and be duly 
considered. He is no longer the ‘‘meat’’ 
of self-appointed political bosses, but a 
man who feels the pulsation of power 
heretofore neutralized and wasted. 

The public official or political party 
that hereafter ignores or discriminates 
against agriculture and the farmer, will 
meet with prompt rebuke. Never before 
in the history of our country -was every 
act, utterance and vote of public officials 
scrutinized as they are to-day. Every 
election will be a call to judgment. 
Promises must be kept; mistakes will 
not be overlooked. The people demand 
honesty, courage, statesmanship and 
patriotism, all of which come ip part 
from the quiet influences of these 
schools, that were established more than 
two decades ago among the farmers. 

This educational force must be con- 
tinued and strengthened. The Grange 
has become one of the necessities in the 
farmer’s life and in the needs of the 
country. 

After the address, reports were re- 
ceived from the committee on creden- 
tials and National Grange officers. 

On Thursday morning, the delegates 
listened to an address by George W. 
Stone of Delaware. Mr. Stone advocated 
Government control of railroads, and ad- 
vised the creation of a Department of 
Transportation, with its head a Cabinet 
officer. If this department is organized, 
he said, transportation will be conducted 
at cost, rolling stock will be of the latest 
pattern, there will be greater safety, 
trade will find natural channels, farms 
will pay better, land now unoccupied 
will be valuable and Wall street will be 
closed. 

Reports of officers were received 
Thursday afternoon. 

Gov. Flower arrived in the afternoon, 
and was escorted to the Yates House, 
where a dinner was given. 

The public meeting, Thursday evening, 
was attended by 5,000 persons. C#E. 
Hall, Master of Central New York Po- 
mona Grange, presided, and addresses 
were made by representative men from 
every branch of agriculture. The fuurth 
degree was conferred upon four hundred 
persons. 

At Monday’s session Col. J. H. Brig- 
ham was re-elected Worthy Master. Mr. 
Brigham is an earnest bi-metalist. E. 
W. Davis, California, was re-elected 
overseer and Alpha Messer, Vermont, 
elected lecturer. The Grange adopted 
resolutions favoring woman’s suffrage. 


The Tramp’s Paradise. 

On account of its nice, comfortable ac- 
commodations and fare, Kennebec county 
jail has long been considered the para- 
dise of tramps. Here their willing foot- 
steps have gladly tended, and out from 
here they have carried to the uttermost 
parts of the earth thg joyful intelligence 
that they have at last found the tramp’s 
earthly paradise. Perhaps it would be 
healthful to adopt here the plan of the 
County Commissioners of Knox county, 
where they have established a stone 
yard, and there Mr. Tramp is put at hard 
work. It operates first rate in that 
county. At the present time there are 
but fifteen inmates of the jail against 
fifty before the stone yard was provided. 
The county was overrun with tramps 
previous to the adoption of this measure, 
and it was the last resort of the despair- 
ing County Commissigners, avho saw 
ruin ahead, if something heroic was not 
resorted to. 





Here is a pointer for the Commission- | C4Tg' 


ers of Kennebec county, which is situated 
right in the midst of a stone country. 


A Waldoboro man was visited recently 
by thieves who stole six hundred hills of. 








potatoes. He is wondering why they 
didn’t take the field along with them. 
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CITY NEWS. 

—The days will shorten only a month 
longer. Pn 

—James A. Getchell, painter, has gone 
into insolvency. 

—The policeman’s ball was a fine suc- 
cess in every respect, the hall being 
crowded. 

—On Monday, a block of granite, at 


foot of Seth Gay, of this city, crushing 
the toes quite badiy. 

—Hon. James E. Blanchard, County 
Treasurer, will occupy the house just 
vacated by Rev. J. M. Wyman, corner 
Chestnut and Lincoln streets. 

—After the first of January, according 
to the new contract, the are lights il- 
luminating the streets will burn through- 
out the night. Now they are ex- 
tinguished at midnight. 

—Rev. Mr. Cummings atthe Metho- 
dist church, and Rev. Mr. Williamson at 
the Congregationalist church, on Sunday 
preached able sermons on the Sunday 
question. It is our opinion there will be 
no more Sunday concerts here at present. 

—Our older citizens are reminding us 
of the year when, in the middle of De- 
cember, steamboats came up the river to 
the wharves, uninterrupted by the ice. 
Farmers, too, kept right on with their 
plowing. There were liars in those days, 
but the above statement is a fact. 

—Cony school closed last Friday. The 
names of the pupils not absent one day 
during the term of ten weeks, are as fol- 
lows: Bessie M. Nason, Jennie M. Ran- 
dall, and Alvah O. Parsons. Those ab- 
sent one day: Eva M. Cony, EJla R. Na- 
son, Cecil Howard, and Vernon A, Pack- 
ard. 

—Mr. Elbridge M. Boynton died at his 
home in this city, Thursday morning, of 
pleuro-typhoid pneumonia. Mr. Boyn- 
ton has resided here for fifteen years, 
and was formerly in the grocery business, 
from which he was obliged to retire on 
account of delicate health. He had been 
a conductor on the electric railroad since 
its opening. . ‘ 

—Hon. H. S. Webster of Gardiner is 
engaged in writing the history of Bethle- 
hem Lodge of Masons. It is a some- 
what difficult task, though he finds com- 
paratively smooth sailing except when 
he strikes the period of the great 
Morgan raid, when work ‘was suspended, 
and also the period of the great con- 
flagration, when the records were all de- 
stroyed. 

—Rev. C. W. Bradlee, who was’ a 
favorite preacher in this city, now of 
Rockland, has just moved into a cosy 
new residence, which is to become a 
permanent Methodist parsonage. The 
house was left the church by the death 
of Mrs. Nancy Ulmer. Mr. Bradlee, we 
learn, is having a great success in the 
lecture field with his popular ‘‘Masks 
and Faces.” He is a born orator and 
gifted story teller. 

—Rev. Dr. Penney preached his clos- 
ing sermon at the Free Baptist church, 
Sunday morning, to a crowded house. 
In the afternoon he baptized four candi- 
dates. On Tuesday he removed with his 
family to Auburn, where he will begin 
his pastoral work the first of December. 
Dr. Penney has occupied the pulpit in 
this city for nearly twenty-seven years, 
and has the anchors down deep in the 
hearts of the people. 

—Mr. Thomas C. Noble and wife have 
been spending a few pleasant days with 
their son, Frank T. Noble, in this city. 
Since Mr. Noble went on to his farm in 
Massachusetts, some six years ago, he 
has set out a lot of peach trees, and the 
last season he raised bushels of them. 
Imagine of a man of eighty years thinking 
enough of posterity to set out young 
fruit trees! And then think of his being 
able, at the age of 86, to enjoy the fruits 
of his own unselfish labors! 

—The Milo correspondent of the Pis- 
cataquis Observer has this item concern- 
ing our local hunters: 

“Hon. P. O. Vickery of Augusta, and 
L. T, Carleton, Esq., of Winthrop, passed 
through here afew days ago on their 
way home fiom the Seboois region where 
they had been spending a week hunting. 
Their passage through Milo reminded 
one of a victorious army returning with 
trophies of war, as a two-horse team 
preceded them laden with deer and 
moose.”’ 

—In passing along the streets on a 
cold day, we are always pleased when 
we seea gentleman stop and adjusta 
blanket on a horse that has fallen off. 
The thoughtless throng passes by, care- 
less and indifferent concerning the shiv- 
ering animals, but once ina while one 
will stop, take up the blanket, spread it 
over the horse, and tuck it under the 
harness, Mercy of this kind is thrice 
blessed, for it blesses not only the giver 
and the receiver, but those who witness 
the act. 

—It is always a pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Chas. 
H. Nason, the one-price clothier, in Mar- 
ket square. It is a pleasure to trade at 
an establishment of this kind, where the 
prices are uniform and strictly adhered 
to, where the goods are just what they 
are represented to be, and where they 
are made up in the latest style. First 
class goods, murdered in the making, 
are worse than poor goods well made 
up. The murdering never happens at 
Nason’s, and all his customers are sent 
away in such a happy frame of mind 
that they are sufe to come again. 

—Our Universalist friends are making 
great preparations for the presentation 
of the grand historical pageant, ‘‘Long- 
fellow’s Dream,” at the Opera House, 
on the evenings of Dec. 7th and 8th. To 
present it will require more than one 
hundred persons on the stage. ‘‘Long- 
fellow’s Dream” is in the style of the 
Elizabethan Masque, is composed of 
medleys, music, tableaux, pantomimes, 
humor and pathos, while the costumes 
will be very rich. It is commemorative 
of the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, and includes 
four dreams supposed to have been 
those of Poet Longfellow when the 
Spirit of Poetry came to him in his 
favorite haunt, Deering Oaks at Port- 
land. 

—A beautiful schooner, which has just 
been launched, lies at the wharf of the 
Fuller Granite Company, loading with 
granite. The craft was planned and 
built by Mr. Frank S. Bowker, and named 
for a Hallowell gentleman, James H. 
Dudley, who is one of the owners. It is 
commanded by Capt. E. E. Walls of New 
York. The vessel is a staunch one, and 
as neat asa new pin. She is designed 
for the West India and South American 
trade. Her load to New York will be 
500 tons of large granite. The craft's 
net tonnage is registered at 349.57, gross 
367.97. The vessel carries a hoisting en- 
gine with which the’sails, anchor and 
oes are hoisted. Large numbers 


have visited the schooner, attracted by 
her beautiful appearance. 

—The old landmarks are fast disap- 
pearing ‘from our midst, but we trust 
that old Fort Weston may be allowed to 
remain. Last week witnessed the de- 
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chine shop which has done such good | 
service for the railroad companies for 
nearly half acentury. These buildings 
were situated inthe rear of the old 
round house on Court street, and for 
over thirty years all the iron work of the 
engines and cars of the Kennebec & 
Portland, now the Maine Central Rail- 
road, was repaired here, and it was not 
abolished until the Maine Central con- 
solidated its immense plant, which had 
become scattered along the whole line of 
the road, at Waterville. Some forty 
workmen were steadily employed in the 
old shops that have been torn down, 
and they were reckoned among our best 
citizens. 

—School flag raisings are in order. 
The North Parigh school, Mrs. W, L. 
Thompson, teacher, was the scene of a 
pleasant and enthusiastic flag raising 
Monday afternoon. 

PROGRAMME. 


Selection—History of Our Flag 
Selection—America to the World, 
je Dudley McCausland 
ag, 


B. M. Cross 


Selection—American John Donovan 


Declamation—Our Flag, Scott Morey 
Address of Presentation, .M. Cross 
Address of Acceptance, Oscar H,. Brann 
Singing America, Audience 


The address of presentation was deliv- 
ered in an interesting manner by B. M. 
Cross, a former pupil of the school. 
Master Oscar Brann won much praise by 
the fine manner in which he delivered 
the address of acceptance for the school. 

—There was another interesting flag 
raising, Monday afternoon, in the Bal- 
lard district, Mrs. Celia Perry, teacher. 

The following programme was carried 
out: 


Flag salute, School 

Acceptance of the flag, Ross Nichols 

Singing, “Star Spangled Banner,” 
Quartette. 

Recitation, “The American Fag,” 


Arthur Carey. 


Declamation, “Our Flag,” 


Merle Cole. 

Duet, “George Washington,” 
Alice Carey, Della Cummings. 
Dialogue, “Flay .< Qur Country Brave,” 
Recitation, “The Rea, White and Blue,” 
Yella Cummings. 

Flag exercise, Sunar Fletcher, Walter Dow 
Recitation, “Kentucky Belle,” 


con Miss Gussie Nichols. 

Raising of flag, James Duncan 
Singing, America 
School. 

After the scholars had finished their 
exercises some very fitting remarks were 
made by Messrs. pt. Perry, James 
Duncan and Henr mings. 


Supreme Judicial at Augusta. 

In the case of Angelia Shaver vs. 
Henry Greeley. Verdict, $165.10. Jen- 
nie H. Warren vs. York Mutual Aid As- 
sociation. Suit to recover $2500 on a 
policy held by’plaintiff’s father, George 
E. Warren, late of Farmingdale. Plain- 
tiff submitted toa non suit. Clara W. 
Robinson vs. city of Augusta. An 
action to recover $2000 for injuries al- 
leged to have been received on account 
of a defect in the sidewalk opposite the 
Augusta House, on July 6th, 1892. She 
alleged she fell into a hole in the side- 
walk and was badly injured. The jury 
gave a verdict in her favor, awarding her 
$1275. Alton Nason vs. John Lessau. 
This is an action to recover for personal 
injuries to self and damage to carriage 
caused by the frightening of plaintiff's 
horse by a dog of which it is alleged the 
defendant was the keeper. A default 
was agreed upon by the parties for $175. 
Alfred L. Stilphen vs. Ralph R. Ulmer 
and John L. Thompson. This is an ac- 
tion for false arrest and imprisonment. 
After the testimony had been taken out 
the parties agreed to report the case to 
the full court for decision upon the law, 
there being no dispute as to the facts. 






Superior Court in Waterville. 
William Ray vs. City of Waterville; an 
action to recover a balance of $91.50 for 
services rendered the city in the care of 
their high school building. Verdict for 
plaintiff for $93.65. Octave Soucier et 
al. vs. Elmer L. Jones. This was an ac- 
tion on account to recover for the cut- 
ting of 30 cords of wood at $1.00 per 
cord, and 24 logs at 20 cents apiece. 
Verdict for plaintiffs for $27.52. 





We had the pleasure of examining one 
of a number of pictures Dr. Twitchell is 
having prepared to use in Institute work 
in Massachusetts, and other States 
where he has,been called to lecture. 
The original photographs were made 
by Mr. C. W. Fletcher of the Insurance 
Department at the State House, who, 
though an amateur, gives evidence of 
skill in the art. The pictures are solar 
prints 40x60, finished in India ink and on 
a grade far beyond the ordinary plat- 
form illustrations. With a score of 
these about, him the Doctor must have 
a fund of material from which to draw 
lessons of interest and value. He will 
use them first at the Winter Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
Dec. 5th, 6th and 7th. 





All of our readers who have read the 
attractive advertisement of Oak Hall, 
Boston, could not fail to endorse the 
sentiment that it is indeed ‘‘The Buyer’s 
Chance.” With a reputation that covers 
the life-time of many, “Oak Hall,” Bos- 
ton, has gone on its way of prosperity, 
offering first class goods and at prices 
to conform to the times. For further 
particulars we refer to the advertisement 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS 


—A drunkard in Gardiner stole the 
money that had been raised to pay the 
expenses of the funeral of his dead child 
and with it went on a spree. 
won’t rum do with its victims! 

—The appropriation for the support 
of the poor in Waterville ran out some 
time ago, and a loan of $2,000 was av- 


What 


thorised-at the last regular meeting of 
the council to be placed to the account 
of the poor department. There are a 
great many cases of persons receiving $3 
or $4 a week from the city who are not 


at the alms house. 

—Mrs. Olive Burnham of Wayne was 
found dead at her home the other day, 
by one of her neighbors. She was alone, 
her daughter being away on avisit. She 


did her washing in the forenoon, and 
made a call at a neighbors soon after 
dinner, when she said she must hurry 


home as she had a great deal to do, 
Her age was seventy years. 

—Gen. John T. Richards of Gardiner 
has just received a medal from the trus- 
tees of the Maine State Fair, awarded on 
account of the Richards “long distance” 
self-oiling axle, which was exhibited at 
Lewiston this year for the first time 
The award of a medal is an unusual 
honor, only given in cases where the trus- 
tees deem especial commendations to be 
deserved. 

—J. E. Alexander of Augusta placed 
1000 young land-locked salmon in Cob- 
bossee pond last week. Fifty thousand 
salmon and trout have been distributed 
in the waters of Kennebec county and 
Belgrade and Cobbosseecontee ponds by 
the Kennebec fish and game association. 
The salmon were from 244 to 4 inches 
long and the trout from 3 to 6 inches 
*‘And in less than four years,’’ a promi- 
nent member of the association said, 
“fishermen can expect to take land 
locked salmon from our water weighing 
from two to six pounds,” 

—On Sunday of last week Rev. W. H. 
Spencer delivered a very interesting ad 
dress on the history and growth of the 
Baptist Church in Waterville. It is 
seventy-five years old and Dr. Spencer 
gave a critical review of its life of three- 
quarters of a century. He touched upon 
the work of the different pastors and 


upon the gradual improvement until the 
Baptist society in that city is now ona 
very firm footing. Communications 
from some of the former pastors were 
read, Dr. J. C. Stockbridge of Provi- 


dence, R. L, pastor ofthe church in 
Waterville from 1843 to 1847, waspresent 
and offered the opening prayer. 
—Ataspecial town meeting held in 
China, on Wednesday, Nov. 15th, thetown 
instructed the selectmen to subscribe for 
150 shares of stock, of $100 each, in the 
Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad, a total of 
$15,000. The vete stood 266 in favorand 
33 opposed, or more than eight to one. 
The announcement of the vote was Te 
ceived with deafening cheers. Three 
cheers were given for G. H. Crosby, 
president of the road, who, with Mr. 
Fogg, counsel, was present. ‘Iliere are 
individual subscriptions besides to the 


amount of $3500, and a conditional sub- 
scription of $3000 more, so that the al- 
lotment of $22,000 for China is practt 
cally secured. The gratifying announce 
ment was made’ that $100,000 of the 


other part of the capital is assured. 
The town is to issue 5-20 bonds, payable 
at option of town after five years, a? 
or 3'5 per cent. per annun payable 
semi-annually. The town is the first © 
vote in aid of the railroad. 
“Sweet Charity.” 
The programme of The Y« 
panion for 1894 is brighter t 
In addition to the literary part 
the publishers present to all new 


« Com 
in ever 
fered, 
ind re 
newing subscribers an exquisite picture 
in colors, reproduced from on the 
American Academy of Design painues 
It is call “Sweet Charity,” 4 irming 
young woman of colonial times 
errand of mercy. Its beauty 
seen to be appreciated. 


on an 
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The recently issued catalogue ©! 
doin College for the year 1" 
an enrollment of 316 students, t)\ 
in the history of the institution 
219 in the academic departm« 
seniors, 51 juniors, 50 sophomores, ° 
freshmen, and 5 special studen' 
brief announcement is 
centenary of the college, which w'® 
cur next June. Chief Justicé Melville 
W. Fuller; class of 1853, will de! 
oration, and Prof. Aglo Bates, class ° 
1876, the poem. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth 
class of 1848, will preach the anniversary 
sermon on the religious history of the 
college, and James McKeen, Esq., “™ 
of 1864, will preside at the alumo! din- 
ner. 


Memorial Hall at Bowdoin College ** 
crowded, Sunday, everybody desiring - 
hear Rev. Elijah Kellogg, who preach 
there. President Hyde introducing the 
speaker, voiced the universal sentiment 
when he said: “It was asad day for pa 
children of Israel when a king rose 
them ‘who knew not Joseph. In ube 
manner it will be a sad day for ae 
College when its students cannot 


A 


made the 


]] oe- 


ver the 


class 
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The syndifate are to eitheg rebuild or 
strengthen the wharf at Popham Beach. 

The Auburn water loan of $150,000 
has been extended for six months, at a 
low rate of interest. 

A new-spool factory will be built at 
Andover this fal! and the dowel factory 
changed to a butter factory. 

The landlords of the Crosby Inn, 
Messrs. Wright and Varney of Belfast, 
have gone into insolvency. 

Miss Mehitable Curtis, one of the 
oldest residents of York county, died at 
North Kennebunkport Sunday, aged 93 
years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has “ap- 
pointed Charles L. Chester first assistant 
light-keeper at Crabtree Ledge, French- 
man’s Bay. 

Willard B. Walker of Saco; an over- 
seer in the York mills for forty years, 
died Friday night, aged 56. He leaves a 
family. 

fhe first National of Ellsworth, has 
made settlement with the Guarantee, 
Company, of Montreal, which was on 
the bond of ex-cashier Fred L. Kent, for 
&10,000, 

Mrs. Hagerty, the mother of Timothy 
Hagerty, Hallowell, who was killed by the 
fall of a derrick at the granite works 
last summer, has sued the company for 
damages to the amount of $5000, 

Independent Order Foresters, Gourt 
Annabessacook, was instituted in Hallo- 
well Monday evening, by James Grover, 
p. A. C. R., assisted by Dr. MeDavid, C. 
k., of Augusta, 

M. R. Foley has been appointed post- 
master at Milltown, vice David W. Milli- 
gan. Theodore Bouchard has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Saint Francis, vice 
Ellen Connors, 

Patents have been granted Maine peo- 
ple as follows: Arthur M. Burnham, 
Gardiner, assignor to L. Moody, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Hildreth of Gardiner, for 
2 mop wringer. Seth S. Gerry, Thomas- 
ton, ship windlass and self register. 

Percy H. Sawyer and Fred H. Wilson 
who robbed a trunk from the Maine Cen- 
tral and stole $40 worth of pipes belong- 
ing to H. Frasier & Co., of Boston, were 
on Wednesday at Portland, sentenced to 
sixty days in jail each. 

The following students at Hebron 
academy have been selected for excel- 
lence in debate and recitation to take 
part in the annual prize debate: Messrs. 
Bisbee, Pike, Brooks, Wheeler, Herrick, 
Poor; Misses Morgan, Collins, Russell, 
Hayes, Fisher, Putman. 

Edward Rice of Woolwich, shot a 
large buck deer near Wolf Pond in Wool- 
wich, the other day. He was a hand- 
some animal and Mr. Rice may well feel 
quite elated over his good luck and 
marksmanship. Mr. Rice’s brother shot 
a deer near the same locality last year. 

Thomas H. Chapman, a well-to-do and 
respected farmer living in the back part 
of Damariscetta, was found dead on his 
farm Monday noon. Whenhe did not re- 
turn to dinner his wife instituted a 
search. His death was probably due to 
heart disease. 

John C. Wheeler, one of Chesterville’s 
most respected citizens, died Thursday, 
after a long illness, from stomach trou- 
ble, aged 64. He had represented his 
district twice in the legislature and Held 
town offices. He was an active educa- 
tional worker. 

The .necessary stock has been sub- 
scribed for the new town hall in Rum- 
ford Falls and the contract let to John 
Somers. Two lots on canal street, above 
Forest Glen House, have been leased 
for aterm of years. The building will 
be 30x78 feet, one story, and have a 15 ft. 
stage. 

William Winters, master of the schoon- 
er Andrew Peters of Calais, caught 
his leg, in the bight of a rope as the ves- 
sel was jibing in entering the harbor at 
Gloucester, Mass., Friday evening, break- 
ing it above the ankle. He was taken 
to the United States Marine Hospital at 
Chelsea for treatment. 

Burglars attempted to enter C. B. 
Smith’s store on Main street, Vinalhaven, 
Sunday morning, about 2 o’clock, but 
were discovered by the night watchman, 
just as they had broken the fastening on 
the back window by prying up the sash. 
The officer fired at them, but_ they both 
escaped in the darkness. 

The remains of Thomas Nolan of Ban- 
gor, were found Thursday ge be- 
side the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
track at Alton, near the water tank, he 
having been killed by the cars passing 
over him. He left Bangor Wednesday 
afternoon to go to work on the line of 
the Bangor and Aroostook. Itis sup- 
poled that he fell between the cars at 
Alton and was run over. 

Miss Eliza A. Dame of Saco, was found 
dead under the Boston & Maine bridge, 
in Biddeford, in the water power yard 
Friday morning. She had been dead 
but a few minutes when found, and it is 
supposed was stricken with apoplexy 
while going under the bridge. She was 
an inmate of the Wardwell Home, and 
owned several houses in Biddeford and 
aco. 

There has been a large amount of pil- 
fering from the depots and storehouses 
along the line of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad lately, and the officials deter- 
mined to put a stop to it, A number of 
stations have been broken into and valua- 
ble property stolen. Friday,* Joseph 
Luby of Foxcroft was arrested for the 
crime and bound over to appear at the 
rebruary term of court. 

Charles W. Thomas, one of the theatri- 
cal tirm of Hoyt & Thomas, died Friday 
iorning in Denver, Col. Fortwo years 
past he had been suffering from consump- 
tion. Three years ago Mr. Thomas was 
a perfectly healthy man and secured 
about $150,000 insurance on his life. He 
was thirty years old and unmarried. 
Ilis home was in Portland, Me., where 
lis father and aunt reside. The body 
Will be embalmed and shipped to Port- 
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\ bold highway robbery was perpe- 
trated about seven miles from Norway, 
Wednesday noon. Nelson Miles, who 
resides in Harrison, was returning home 
ttom Norway, when he passed two men 
on the road, evidently tramps, who asked 
fora ride. One got on the seat, while 
the other jumped into the rear of the 
Wagon and struck Miles a blow on the 
hose with a horseshoe. Miles’ pockets 
Were rifled, but little money was secured, 
he having deposited $150 in a bank in 
the forenoon. His assailants escaped. 


Burglars bréke into the office of the 
Maine Furniture Company at Bar Mills, 
Buxton, Wednesday night, drilled two 
holes in the safe and blew it open by ex- 
plosions. They secured only a small 
Silver watch and a number of deeds. 
They also broke into T. H. Bennis’ grist 
nill, broke open the desk, but secured 
hothing of value. They then visited the 
depot, made an entry to the building, 
but secured nothing. It was the wor 
of professionals, but they got little for 
their trouble. 


Herbert C. Penney of Amherst, who 
was wedded some months ago to Mary 
Ann French of Belfast, a woman many 
years older than he, created considerable 
excitement at the Windsor Hotel, Ban- 
gor, Thursday night. Penney has been 
drinking heavily for a month, and a man 
Who keeps full of liquor all that time 
Soon has the horrors. He had an idea 
that Graves, the man who murdered the 





Same wardens in Hancock county, was 


after him. When he entered his room 
at the hotel Thutsday night, he told the 
man with him that he better lock the 
door so Graves could not enter. While 
the man was engaged at the door Penny 
jumped upon a bed raised the window 
and plunged into the air. The nurse 
saw him just as he was going through 
the window and turned and caught him 
by the arm. He held him as long as 
possible and then let go. Penney fell a 





distance of 25 feet or more to the ground, | 
and being a heavy man he struck hard, | 
breaking the left leg below the knee. A | 
physician was quickly summoned and | 
reduced the fracture. 

The United States cruiser San Francis- | 
co some time ago rammed and destroyed 
the lumber laden water logged schooner 
Drisko, off the South Atlantic coast. | 
The Drisko had been abandoned by the 
crew. Captain R. B. Drisko of Jones- | 
port, master of the vessel was seen in | 
New York, Wednesday, before his de-| 
parture for Maine. He stated that 
the Driskasailed in October from Charles- | 
ton, S. C., for Jamaica, There were on} 
board Capt. Drisko, his newly wedded | 
wife, and acrew of six men. At mid- 
night a hurricane struck the vessel and | 
the wind increased in violence. At day- | 
break the high seas threatened to swamp 
the vessel which scudded under bare | 
poles.’ The captain had his wife don a | 
suit of his own clothes. A big wave | 
washed into the cabin and he took Mrs. | 
Drisko on deck and tied her to the iron | 
rail running along the tap of the deck 
house. The vessel was thrown on her 
beam ends. Mrs. Drisko was nearly 
drowned. She was badly bruised and 
exhausted before the captain could res- 
cue her. The rigging was cut away and 
the masts snapped off. The schooner 
was righted but the eabin was full of 
water. All hands lashed themselves to 
the deck house where they stayed with 
scarcely any food for seven days. They 
were finally rescued by the steamer 
Mexican from New Orleans and taken 
to Liverpool, which port was reached 
after a tempestuous passage of three 
weeks, 

GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 

—Exeter Grange, which has been in a 
sort of dormant condition, has just awak- 
ened and is now making preparations 
tor an active winter’s work. Efforts are 
being made to bring the young members 
into the work, and we hope the plan as 
mapped out will prove a success. Co- 
operation in purchasing corn meal and 
flour by the car load, is being agitated. 

—Excelsior Pomona Grange No. 4, P. 
of H., met with North Jay Grange the 
16th inst. Officers preséht: Master, 
Overseer, Assistant Steward, Treasurer, 
Secretary, Ceres, .Flora, Pomona and 
Lady Assistant Steward. The meeting 
being opened in ample form, W. Deputy 
J. O. Kyes proceeded to install the offi- 
cers-elect who were not present at the 
lagt meeting, consisting of 

Overseer—L. G. Kyes. 

Ceres—C, S. Neal. 

Flora—Nellie P. Kyes. 

Pomona—aA. W. Soule. 

L. A. 8.—Mrs. J. W. Butterfield. 

The full board is now installed before 
the New Year, for the first time in years, 
denoting, I think, an increasing interest 
in the meetings. Owing doubtless to 
the storm of the previous day, there 
were only about sixty present, a small 
number for North Jay. Our W. Treas- 
urer, Edbridge Dill, and wife showed 
good courage and commendable zeal in 
coming over thi:ty miles that cold morn 
ing, and the W. Master, Ceres and Po- 
mona were not far behind in coming 
from New Sharon. Let the good work 
go on, and we will soon have as enthu- 
siastic a county Grange as there is in the 
State. Bro. W. W. Stetson of Auburn 
was present aud gave an excellent lec- 
ture on “Education for the Farmer,” but 
seemed as applicable to others as_ to 
farmers, and we think if his ideas could 
gain precedence in all the common 
schools of the State it would be a grand 
thing for the rising generation. Then 
Sister Mattie Keep gave a reading, and 
Sister Soule a recitation, after which 
there was a short discussion of the ques- 
tion, in which all talked on one side, 
being perfectly agreed on the subject. 

M. L. R. Purtneton, Sec’y. 

—The following letter from that faith- 
ful patron, County Deputy Geo. H. Tib- 
betts of Fairfield, tells of what is going 
on in Somerset county, and the patrons 

nere are to be congratulated on their 

stivity, for this always brings forth 
fruit. Let the good work go on: 

Dear Brother: The Grange is boom- 
ing in Somerset county. I reorganized 
Starks Grange, No. 75, Sept. 27th, and I 
also organized a new Grange in the Town 
of Palmyra, Nov. 13th, with sixty-seven 
members. The name of the new Grange 
is Palmyra, with the following officers: 

Master, F. L. Brown. 

Overseer, H. G. Johonnette. 

Lecturer, J. P. Longley. 

Steward, E. E. McFarland. 

Asst. Steward, Mont Applebe. 

Chaplain, T. E. Roe. 

Treasurer, E. V. Frost. 

Secretary, L, W. Frost. 

Gate Keeper, Henry Shaw. 

* Pomona, Ida J. Brown. 

Flora, Mrs. J. P. Longley. 

Ceres, C. E. Libby. 

Lady Asst. Steward, Mrs. Lilla McCabe. 

There was a_ large gathering of 
brothers and Sisters from St. Albans, 
Pittsfield, Twilight Grange of Corinna 
and Sebastacook Grange of Newport. 
Brother Ansel Holway, Master of Somer- 
set Pomona Grange, was present and 
assisted in the work. Nearly all of the 
Granges in this county have made large 
gains in membership and have interest- 
ing meetings. Yours Fraternally, 

Gro. T. TIrBBETTs. 








Tuesday morning, November 28th, the 
Barrett Brothers of Fairview Farm, are 
to have a most extraordinary sale by 
public auction, of very choice and richly 
bred colts, fillies, brood mares in foal, 
stallions and gentlemen’s road horses, at 
the residence of J. F. Barrett, Hart 
Farm, - Deering, Me. The sale is 
certainly a most unusual event and a 
rare opportunily «to buy at your own 
price, the get of Stamboul, Sherman, 
Red Hawk, Winthrop, Pilot, Westland, 
Col. West, Prescott, Redwood, Artemas, 
and the blood of Harold, Belmont, Eg- 
bert, Kentucky Prince, Woodford's 
Mambrino, Electioneer and Hambileto- 
nian 10, through many of their most fa- 
mous sons and daughters. The sale is to 
begin promptly at 10:30 o’clock, will take 
place rain or shine, in a mammoth tent; 
will be without limit or reserve of any 
kind whatsoever; J. E. Conant & Co., of 
Lowell, Mass. are to serve as auctioneers, 
to whom you should send by mail fora 
catalogue, giving full breeding of each 
animal to besold. Waveland, Jr., one of 
the colts by Westland, sold at the Bar- 
rett sale in 1892, holds the track record 
at Canton, 2.2614, and he a four-year- 
old; there are better ones in the sale 
this fall. 





New Harbor Items. 
John W. Brackett of this place, a grad- 
uate from the Gorham Normal School, 
is studying law with Wm. H. Hilton of 


Damariscotta. 
We have a new industry in town, the 





smoking and boxing of herring for mar- 
ket, as is done in many of the towns in 
the Provinces. 


HEAD OF FOUR CHURCHES. 


Is It Any Wonder Ministers 
Break Down? 


Bishop Phillips Brooks Died as the 
‘Result of Overwork. * 


Rev. Henry Langford, the Eminent Preacher, 
just Saved from same Fate. 


Overwork kills. 

The great Bishop, Phillips Brooks, 
was stricken down in the prime of his 
manhood and usefulness as the direct re- 
sult of physical and-nervous exhaustion 
brought on by overwork. 

Now comes the news that Rev. Henry 
Langford, the eminent Baptist divine, of 
West Va., has just escaped utter nervous 
and physical prostration. 

He is pastor of four churches, Is it 
any wonder that he broke down in health? 

The reverend gentleman gives a very 
interesting account of himself and his 
troubles: 

‘‘For ten years,” he said, “I have been 
nervous and growing worse all these 
years. During the last four or five years 
I Became so nervous I could scarcely 
sign my name so it could be read. I 
was so nervous that I could not read my 
own sermon notes after they had been 
laid aside a while. 

“I was unable to hold my head steady 
in the pulpit, nor could I hold or handle 
my books and papers without embarass- 
ment, owing to the trembling and weak- 
ness of my hands and arms. I was so 
nervous that | could scarcely feed my- 
self. In fact my nervous system was 
wrecked. " 

“I tried many remedies recommended 
by physicians, but found no permanent 
relief. 





REV. HENRY LANGFORD. 


“One day 1 was in the storeof R. S. 
Ogden, at Sardis, W. Va., and hesaid to 
me: ‘You take two bottles of Dr.Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and if 
you say it don’t help you, you need not 
pay for it.’ 

“TI took two bottles of this medicine 
and found so much relief that I bought 
two more bottlesyand now I am wonder- 
fully improved in health and strength. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blvod and nerve 
remedy did it. 1 can heartily and truth- 
fully recommend it to the sick. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of this 
splendid medicine. 

“T say this for the good of other suf- 
ferers from nervous and prostrating dis- 
eases who can be cured by this remedy. 
For myself | am thankful to God that I 
found Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and for what it has done 
for me.” 

You who suffer with nervous and physi- 
cal weakness and prostration from over- 
work or other cause have only to follow 
the example and recommendation of 
Rev. Mr. Langford in order to insure a 
return of health and strength. This 
truly remarkable and harmless vegetable 
remedy is the discovery of the success- 
ful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. The 
doctor can ow consulted in all cases free 
of charge, personally or by letter. 





Death of Hon. Jeremiah H. Rusk. 

Ex-Governor Rusk, recently Secretary 
of Agriculture, died at his home in 
Viroqua, Wis., Tuesday morning, at the 
age of 63 years. He was born in Ohio. 
His boyhood was divided between work 
on the farm and acquiring a common 
school education. He was twenty-three 
years of age when he removed from the 
State of Ohio into Wisconsin, taking a 
farm near Viroqua. In 1862 he entered 
the Union army. He was Major and 
afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Twenty-fifth Wisconsin. Regiment, and 
brevet Brigadier-General. Shortly after 
the close ofthe war he was elected State 
Bank Comptroller, an office which he 
filled from °66 to’70. He was a member 
of the Forty-second Congress. He 
served three consecutive terms in Wash- 
ington, and distinguished himself as a 
legislator. While in Congress he was an 
intimate friend and. associate of JameS 
A. Garfield. Upon Garfield’s electior to 
the Presidency he was tendered suc- 
cessively the appointments of charge 
d@affaires to Paraguay and Uruguay, and 
Chief of the Bureau cf Engraving and { 
Printing. He declined both, and in 1881 
he was nominated for Governor on the 
republican ticket. He was elected by 
a majority of 12,090 votes over his oppo- 
nent. He was Secretary of Agriculture 
in Harrison’s administration. He was a 
man of great ability, and very popular 
with all classes. 





A World’s Fair Sensation. 

The assets of the World’s Fair are 
dwindling to an extent that alarms the 
managers. When the exposition closed 
October 30, Treasurer Seeberger had in 
round numbers $2,215,000 in cash in the 
bank. This has been slipping away in 
spite of what the managers claim is the 
most economical management at the rate 
of $10,000 a day. But in addition to that 
the assets have been shrinking in a most 
unexpected manner. Discoveries have 
lately been made, it is said, which inany 
enterprise but the World’s Fair would be 
regarded as sensational in the extreme. 
It transpires that a large amount of 
property that the exposition managers 
expected to sell, and with the funds to 
pay back to the stockholders a small per- 
centage of their contributions, does not 
belong to the fair,"but is owned by the 
contractors who are moving their prop- 
erty away. They aro literally stripping 
the exposition grounds. How much will 
be left when they get through can only 
be surmised. In some cases they own 
the roofs of the buildings. 





The place to get spices of finest grades, 
powdered and whole, or seasoning for 
Thanksgiving poultry is at Partridge’s 
Drug Store, opp. Post Office. All ordi- 
nary sold spices are largely adulterated, 
but at this store they are guaranteed 
strictly pure and at reasonable prices. 


A Newspaper Man Slain. 

. Harrison E. Whitman, printer and re- 
perter for the Ozford Democrat at Paris 
was shot and killed by burglars Friday 
night. 
land were watching an adjoining place 
for burglars when they were attracted 
by the flash of a light inside of the 
Hutchinson & Newell store. They de- 
cided to make a rush for the store and if 
possible capture the burglars before they 
were able to escape. Mr. Newell of the 
firm was aroused, and came to the scene 
of action. He took charge of matters 
and stationed Whitman on the north 
side of the building and Garland on the 
south. Then Mr. Newell softly unlocked 
the door and boldly walked into the 
store alone and lighted a match, when 
he perceived the form of a man stanging 
on the left of the door and behind it. 
He leaped for Newell with a half-whis- 
pered oath and they were soon strug- 
gling for dear life on the piazza. Newell 
was trying to hold him while he strug- 
gled desperately to get away. Newell 
tried an old wrestling trick of his youth, 
stooping so as to wind his arms around 
his knees, hoping to throw him over his 
head and stun him. But instead of this 
they both fell in a heap on the grass 
against the hay scales. As they went 
down shots rang out from the inside of 
the store, followed by groans and cries. 
This so weakened Newell that the man 
got away. Newell started to run for the 
store, but the blood flowed so freely 
down his face as as almost to blind him. 
He was sick and faint, and tottered 
home. 

Mr. Garland said he heard a sound as 
ifa dark lantern had dropped on the 
floor. This was followed by a pistol 
shot and in an instant another shot rang 
out. Then Whitman cried, “O, I am 
shot.” Garland ran toward the store, 
firing two shots from his revolver into 
the open door. A large man in a dark 
gray overcoat and with a slouch hat ran 
out of the open store door. He ordered 
him to halt in the name of the law, but 
he paid no attention except to run the 
faster. He gave chase, shooting at him 
until his revolver was empty. 

Whitman lived about ten minutes after 
being shot. He was 23 years old, a 
bright young man, and had many warm 
friends. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, and after 
a full investigation the jury decided that 
the bullet that killed Whitman was fired 
from a pistol in the hands of some per- 
son unknown to the jurors. 


Opening of a Railroad. 

Amid the roaring of cannon and the 
pealing of church bells, the first public 
passenger train over the new Georges 
Valley railroad drew into Union Common 
at 10 o’clock Thursday morning, and the 
formal opening of a much talked of road 
had been accomplished. The exercises 
proper did not begin until the arrival of 
the first train from Rockland and way 
stations, which train, in addition to 
carrying a big crowd of sightseers, had 
aboard Ingraham’s brass band of Rock- 
land. At Union Common the line of 
march was taken up tothe town hall, 
where a parade of fantastics headed by 
Ingraham’s band and a newly organized 
local band, was formed. This procession 
paraded the principal streets until nearly 
noon and created much, enthusiasm, and 
no littleamusement. At noon the Rock- 
land visitors were tendered a banquet in 
the Methodist vestry. In the meantime 
the delighted Unionists had been enjoy- 
ing a ride over their new road, a stretch 
of steel rails nine miles in length, which 
for comfort and surrounding scenery has 
no superior in that part of Maine. The 
road connects with the Maine Central at 
Warren. 

In the afternoon Union’s town hall was 
packed to the doors with an audience so 
appreciative that a pin could have been 
heard to drop. Hon. Fred A. Alden, 
master of ceremonies, introduced the 
chairman of the meeting, M. F. Hanley, 
who made a few appropriate remarks in 
opening. 

The orator of the day, Herbert M. 
Lord, editor of the Rockland Courier- 





Gazette, was given an ovation. Mr. 
Lord was one ef the first and 
firmest friends of the road. “The 


age of the stage coach,” said he, “is 
passed, and Union now becomes part and 
parcel of the great railroad network, 
marking progress and prosperity.”” Ina 
splendidly delivered address he told the 
people in brief that the new road meant 
convenience, the introduction of new in- 
dustries and the development of one of 
the finest water powers in the country. 

Congressman Dingley followed with 
brief remarks, in the course of which he 
predicted, among other things, a great 
summer resort in the future. The other 
speakers were Hon. C. E. Littlefield, 
Chester M. Walker, M. A. Johnson, 
Mayor Knight, Frank B. Miller and L. 
R. Campbell. 

The illuminations and pyrotechnical 
display were a feature of the night’s pro- 
gramme, the streets and the majority of 
the houses being one blaze of light. 

The read opens up a valuable limerock 
quarry property west of Warren, anvther 
at Union Common, together with car- 
riage works in South Union and Union. 


The Hawaiian Affair. 

Great interest was felt in the news 
from the Hawaiian Islands that the 
steamer Australia, due to arrive at San 
Francisco on Saturday, would bring. 
The steamer arrived in due season, but 
she brought the news that all was quiet 
on the islands; the Queen had not been 
pput back on the throne which she had 
vacated; that the Provisiénal Govern- 
ment is strongly established, and govern- 
ing the country to the satisfaction of all 
the intelligent inhabitants of the i-lands, | 
and that the chances of destroying it ex- | 
cept by force are exceedingly few. Min-| 
ister Willis had presented his credentials | 
to the Provisional Government signed 
by President Cleveland. Subsequently | 
he declined to give any intimation ctf | 
the. character of his instructions, al- | 
though the adherents of the Queen seem 
to think that he is going to restore her | 
to the throne. Admiral Irwin and | 
Minister Willis were holding long daily 
conferences, but as to what will be the 
outcome of them of course no one 
knows. 

On Monday afternoon there was issued 
an abstract of Special Commissioner 
Blount’s report, which has been on file 
for some time in Washington. .Mr. 
Blount’s finding, in brief, is that Mr. 
Stevens, the United States Minister, in- 
formed some of the men who composed 
the Provisional Government that if they 
started a revolution they could rely up- 
on the United States Navy for support 
and protection, and that Minister Stevens 
recognized the government before it was 
in actual possession of the barracks and 
the police station. Mr. Stevens will soon 
reply to Mr. Blount. And there the mat- 
ter rests at present. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, the enterprising 
publishers, are out with the November num- 
ber of Babyland, that sweet little publication 
for the young children. It is full of good 
thiggs. Published monthy at 50 cents a year. 


Mr. Ira Sankey, the sweet singer, 
whose name has become inseparably 
connected with Mr. Moody’s, sang at 














New York on a recent Sunday evening. 
His hair is now silvered, but his voice is 
said to be unimpaired. He is soon to 
join Mr. Moody in a new evangelistic 





the Washington-square M. E. church in| 


Steamer Kennebec will make her last 
trip for the season, from the river, Tues- 
day eveftiing, Nov. 28th, and the last from 
Boston Wednesday night, Nov. 29th. 


Young Whitman and Sheriff Gar>+She will winter at Bath. This has been 


a most successful season for the line. 





The marriage of Lewis Stevenson, only 
son and Secretary of the Vice President, 
and Miss Helen L. Davis, was solemnized 


at Bloomington, [ll., Tuesday night in 
the presence of 1,000 persons. 


Rey. J. Roscoe Day of New York city, 
formerly of this State, has been unani- 
mously elected Chancellor of the Syra- 
cuse University. He has not yet decided 
to accept. 


The republican national committee 
have decided to open at once permanent 
headquarters at Washington. They will 
be in the personal charge of Mr. Joseph 
H. Manley of Augusta. 





We hear that the proposed railroad 
from the sea to Burnham is not coming 
to this place or Burnham, but is going 
through the woods, swamps, and out-of- 
the-way places to Pittsfield.—Clinton 
Advertiser. 








Of Manchester, N. H. 





After the Crip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Restored 
Health and Strength 
“Last winter I had the Grip and was quite 
sick. After I began to get better, being weak 
and run down, I concluded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, cocing it recommended so highly. I 
must -ay that I was more than pleased with it. 
I recovered my health completely in a short 
time and think 
| Am in Better Health 
than before I was sick. I feel sure that this is 
due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In the package of 
Sarsaparilla when I opened it I found a sample 


box of Hood’s Pills. I was surprised and de- 
lighted to find how well they agreed with me 
no griping and no weakening afterward. I 
have tried many other kinds of pills, but 


Hood’s Pills 


the preference every time now. I think they 
are just wonderful. I am glad to recommend 
two such good preparations as [ood’s Sarsa- 
pe. IsAIAH Em- 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristait.c action of 1 meotas earal 


Beautful Books. 


XQUISITE BINDINCS. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; 


Or, VENICE, MEDI#VAL AND Mopern. By 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. The author. de- 
scribes the Grand Canals, Cathedrals, Palates, 
Square of St. Mark’s, Bridge of Sighs, etc., 
etc., With sketches of the romantic history. 
IllGstrated with twenty photogravures, Ivol., 
crown, 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold 
and colors, $3.00 

Uniform with above. 
GENOA, The City of Columbus. 
LILY OF THE ARNO; or, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 


IVANHOE. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


The most magnificent edition of this great 
masterpiece of Sir Walter Scott’s ever made. 
20 illustrations in etching and photogravure, 
twelve are original etchings by the celebrated 
French artist Ad. Lalauze, printed on im 
perial Japan paper. The binding is stamped 
in gold and colors. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
in cloth box, $6.00. 


ROMOLA. By GEorRGE ELIo 


T. 

_ This great historic story of Florentine life 
is produced in magnificent style with FINE 
PHOTOGRAVURES from photographs. The 
paver, press-work, and binding are of the 
1ighest artistic quality. 2 vols., 8vo, white 
vellum cloth, red and gold, $6.0v. 

Uniform volumes are 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII By BuLWER 
RIENZI. By BuLWER. 


AURELIAN, EMPEROR OF ROME, 


By Witi1AmM Ware. A new edition of this 
standard work, fully illustrated with half 
tone plates, 8vo, clotn, gilt top with cameo 
ornament, $2.50. Uniform with Aurelian. 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 


ROME OF TODAY & YESTERDAY. 


Tue PaGcan Centuries. By Jonn DENNIE. 

A faithful and graphic pen picture of the 
“eternal city.” describing the city as it now 
appears—with sketches of its history, its tri- 
umphs, and its reverses. [llustrated_ with 
twenty half tones from photorraphs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pubishrs, Boston, 


Nerve 
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FLORENCE 











MED 

ICINE CO., 
per box. 

6 for $2.50. Schenectady, N.Y. 






















The 
in colors, 144% x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 


$1.75 now, get Toe Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 





Many Old 
Worn-Out 


8 


Two 
Safeguards! 


One, the lighthouse 


to warn the sciior from the dangerous 


rocks; the other, 


Angier’s 


Petroleum [psc] 


Emulsion 


to keep the THROAT ard LUNGS free 


from dangerous Ciseases. 


| PETROLEUM 











Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is practically tasteless, and has no equal for the 


treatment of Bronchitis, Consumption, and all wasting diseases. 


FREE our book “ Health.” 


How to get 
How to keep. 


50c. and $1. 


ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER'S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 25c. 
ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic and healing, for the toilet andskin. 25c. 


L 3G * oe b 


CHILDREN’S 


Suits & Overcoats 


Ly +e 


For the purpose of closing out 
quite a number of lines of Chil- 
dren’s Suits and Overcoats (ages 
5 to 15) in which we have not all 
sizes, we have made the following 
heavy reductions: 


FORMER PRICE. 


$6.00 | 


7.00 - 


” 
enna 


Hr 
ee 
iQ 

Oo 


The cloth alone in these gar- 
| ments is worth more than the price ||| 
| asked. 


| 


Charles. .Nason 


| THE ONE-PRICE CLOTHIER, | 
1 & 2 Allen's Building, 
AUGUSTA, ~ ME. | 


P 648 ‘ 


Poultry Supplies---Special Offer. 
FOR $1.00 


WE WILL SEND 
30 Ibs. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, 
10 “ BEEF SCRAPS, 
5 “ BOWKER'S ANIMAL MEAL, 
5 “ POULTRY BONE, 
1“ SUNFLOWER, 


1 pkg. PROLIFIC POULTRY FOOD, 
1 EGG RECORD. 


——ADDRESS—— 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 

















require so much fertilizing 


that farms and gardens 
The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 


without this expense. 
of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 
gan Farms the best in the world. Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best farms on long 
time; low rate of interest. 0. M. BAR rk ° 





Won't Produce a Profit. 


The near markets, genera! hea!lthfuiness 





FOR BOSTON! 
A gy 3 Tips per Week. 
ns! \rau ARRANGEMENT 


aN er 
COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Sept. 12 


Steamer DELLA CoLLins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30. connecting with 
the new and elegant Steamer, 


Kennebec. 


which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 and 
Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 

RETURNING, will leave Boston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 50’clock. 
Remember that we are now selling roun 
trip tickets good for remainder of season at 

| greatly reduced rates. 
Jas. B. Drake, President. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 
HIRAM FULLER, Agent, Hallowell. 
W. J. TURNER, Agent, Gardiner. 


JERSEYS AND BERKSHIRE 
















FOR SALE. 


Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by my Tennessee 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. Also a full- 





blood Berkshire boar, 7 months old, very 

handsome. 
oF. CoBsEs, 

2tf South Vassalboro. 
And all people will find the 
best 


THERMOMETERS 


For Weather, Dairy, tncuba- 
tors, and every purpose, at 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, opp. 
Post Office, Augusta. 


A COOD THERMOMETER FOR i0c. 

































































Our 
Specialties. 


Every rodiof our fence is made from wire 
drawn espetially for our use, as common soft 
wire would not hold the coil. i 
spring in every foot of fence, instead of one 
in forty rods. 
a 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


There is a 


The ties are only one foot 
part instead of several feet, as in others. 








CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. i. cee 


has ever 
been made for young people which compares in 
v:lue, or has had one-tenth the sale of this rrcat 
ep-ual. Millions of copies have becu 
sold, The new volume for 1893-4 is just reacy, 
anu nasover 2co large and entirely new pictures, 
new stories, (each a book in itself), and 


several u 
hun ‘reds of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
best Xm »resent possible for boys and girlsof 


‘er from your bookseller or of us, 


ESTsS @ LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Carefully Prepared 


—BY— 


Registered Apothecaries 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


aad Brockville.Ont. Augusta, - 





Any one, male or female, 
in city, town, or country, 
can make big money 
working for us. $1,800 


a year easily made by devoting all your time, 
or spare hours can be used to good advantage. 
Those having a team in the country preferred 
though a team not a neseauy No capital 
required, Costs nothingfor full particulars; 
write us. GATELY O’'GORMAN, 47 & 
49 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Mention this paper 


WANTED 


For General Housework in Country 
and Where 1 Cow is Kept. 


Woman of middle age and experience, good 
cook. Three in family. References required. 
Liberal wages. pply Box 47 

‘armouthville, Me. 


Thanksgiving —— 
—— $PICES 


The Fuller Drug Store, Augusta, Me, 
“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Nov, 13, 1898. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board ve 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a gx 
professional education. For catalogue, etc., 
address W. J. CORTHELL. Gorham, Me. 


4t3* 





























Three Famous Boyhoods. 


Shakespeare, the Boy, by his best 
modern interpreter, Prof. W. J. Rolfe; 
Walter Scott, the Boy, by the 
keenest of English critics, Andrew Lang ; 
Milton, the Boy, 
by his great biographer, 
Prof. David Masson :— 
Three unique articles 
giving new glimpses 


of our old favorites 


at play and at home, will appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


next year is brighter than ever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 








as they were at school, 
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campaign in Great Britain, to last a year. 












“They dropped their arms and o’re the sand 









THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


November 


23, 1893.. 
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Poetry. 


Our Story Teller. 








THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


“After the first harvest Gov. Bradford de- 
lared a day of thanksgiving, and there being 
ut little food in the town, sent four men ou 
fowling, that they might rejoice the more.”— 

Old American History. 


*Twas on an autumn morning, when, 
Two hundred years ago, 

Four sturdy Plymouth fighting men 

arched in a ed row 

Adown the winding path that led 
Far from the sleeping town, 

To where the teal and mallard sped 
Across the marshes brown. 


His fowling-piece each soldier bore, 
And each beside had got 
His pistols, and a goodly store 4 
Of powder and of shot; 
For while they sought the wary game 
ithin the reedy fen, 
The savage might begin the same, 
And start to hunting them. 


A mile along the gandy track 
assed ; then loudly rings 

Each trusty piece; the sky is black 

With swiftly whirring wings. 
wn come the victims by the score, 

And still they blaze away 

To slay a plenteous dinner for 
That first Thanksgiving day. 


Mipe volleys throw h the misty air 
echoing o’er the plain, 
Till from the slaughter they forbear 
‘o gather up the slain; 
Then with their quarry laden down, 
» With step elate anc Fey; . 
These doughty men of Plymouth town 
Go on their homeward way. 


“Know’st thou,” cried one with vaunting 


mein, 
“Upon the Holy Word, 
These savages I’ve never seen, 
shough much of them I’ve heard. 
Methinks they are a sorry crew, 
And much would I delight 
To fall upon a gcore or two 
And wage a merry fight!” 


Swift sank each heart in sudden fear, 
Then paled each ruddy nose, 

As if in answer from the rear 
The Pequot yell arose. 

It filled the boasting hunter band 
With overpowering dread ; 


Incontinently fled. 


Geese, ducks, and plover trailed behind! 
Their quickly fleeing heels, | 

While, borne upon the gusty wind 
In terryifying peals, 

The war-whoop of the savage came 
Unto the flying four, 

And, though already spent and lame, 
It made them run the more. 


In view the grim pursuers spring 
A dozen brawny reds, 
Right merrily the arrows sing 
bout the hunters’ heads, 
And, thou their brains are whirling round, 
imbs are waxing sore 
On toward their nearing goal they bound 
Much faster than before. 


Vain is the painted Pequot’s chase— 

eir ruse was ly planned ; 

The musketeers have set a pace 
The savage cannot stand. 

Speed, speed, ye hunters, speed your flight! 

he race is nearly won, 

And show that, though you cannot fight, 

You well know how to run. 


Into the town they fly like mad; 
The train band rushes out; 
Each man and woman, girl and lad, 
mes crowding to the rout. 
While from behind the stockdale walls 
The Purtains take aim, 
And drive with showers of matchlock balls 
The red men back again. 


No heroes e’er were welcomed more, 
Since heroes first were known, 

Than were these goodly men and four 
That brought the dinner home. 

For Plymouth cupboards all were bare, 

‘ they’d seen the last 
Until the hunters brought the fare 
‘o gayly break the fast. 


Green be the memory of these men, 
May Bradford’s flourish, too; 
A monument for each of them 
Would be but proper due; 
For they brought in a merry time, 
day of feast slvey, 
A grateful chant of gladsome chime, 
e goode Thanksgiving day. 


For the hag and the corn and wheat that is 

For the Saher well done and the barns that 
aré heaped, 

For the sun and the dew andthe sweet honey- 


comb, 
For the rose andthe song and the harvest 
brought home— 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 


For the trade op the skill and the wealth 
our land, 
For the cunning and strength of the working- 
man’s hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have 


taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection 
have bro = 
Than ving! thanksgiving! 
For the homes that with purest affection are 
For the Season of plenty and well deserved 
rest, 
‘or our country, extending f to 
The land that is ‘know asthe “Land of the 
ree” — 


Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 


The little brown house by the road, 
With vines running up to the eaves, 
Where the summer long there were bursts of 





song, 
Anda flutter of wi in the } ; 
Ob! the little Leen house wa meery 
n the days that to be, 
When the boys and girls, with their sunny 


curls, 
Were close at their mother’s knee. 


But the little brown house by the road 
lonely now and still, 
For Robin is dead, and Alice is wed, 
Louie must bide by the mill; 
Father is gray and silent, 
nd the mother’s foot is slow, ° 
And you hear the clock, with its tick tock, 
As you could not long ago. 


The little brown house by the road, 
From the swift train flashing by, 

I watch it stand in the quiet land, 
Under the quiet sky; 

From the time of the golden daisies, 

rie te naar of fre ry leaves, aie 
rom the time of seed to the waving mead, 
And the flush of the ripened sheaves. 


The little brown house by the road, 
en I passed it yester e’en, 

Sudden and sweet it laughed to greet 

My eyes with dazzling sheen ; 
There were lamps in the twinkling windows; 
Th = 7 os I — nest he h 

at the fire was bright on the hearth aligh 
And the children home at last. om, 


To the little brown house by the road 
ad come Thanksgiving day, 
And the wintry air, if they felt it there, 
Had the tender warmth of May. 
ne father’s tongue was loosened, 
And the mother’s laugh was clear 
For the chrism of love was poured above 
he home in the waning year. 


The little brown house by the road— 
Oh! mother, old and gray, 
Honest and true they return to you, 
The children who went away; 
y, who is off in the army, 
Never forgot the tasks they were set 
ver forgot the hey were se 
At home by the mother’s knee. 


From little brown homes by the road 
The strength of our land is brought, 

Paying their way from day to day, 

imple and pure in thought. 

The chord of & grand Thanksgiving 
From homes like this ascends, 

To the glory of One beyond the sun, 
Whose kingdom never ends. 





THANKSGIVING AT THE OLD HOME. 


t from the good old country town, 
ar o’er hills with gorgeous brown,— 

e frost touched trees and verdure sere,— 
ut where the magic atmosphere 
uickens the blood and paints the cheek; 
“+ yh = +h rocked Sreek. 

€ long steep hill, the winding lane,— 

And then, the dear old home again! °° 


‘east for the eyes! ’Gaint autumn skies 
e quaint old rustic gables rise; 
he chimney wide—the yeoman’s pride— 
—_—* geared < oor the soeake 
erein the -hewn ablaze ° 
Kindle the fire of maounOrtes. 
peain the creak of the old well-sweep ; 
@ moss-lined bucket from out of the deep. 


artist, paint, for words grow faint. 
ith recollections dear acquai 
ell 3 San hoene, the Yap Bd 
© drooping tlowers, the as el, 
The golden rod, om vigils keep ; 
That sacred acre where loved ones sleep, 
While golden leaf and golden sheaf 
Shall typify life’s story brief. 


*Tis a hallowed spot—this sacred nook, 
Merrily Sowing t e little begok 
rmur and gurgles a symphony ; 
“This isa ha py Than : iving day!” 
ry inde , and full of cheer; 
ather and mother and children here. 


LEVERTON’S LOVE. 
= ante 


Leopold Leverton was in love once 
more! * Ever since his quarrel with 
Laura Gray in the summer he had been 
paying desultory court to Dorothy 
Pearson, and now, hearing that Dollie 
had just inherited a sweet little legacy 
from a recently deceased maiden aunt, 
Leopold—or, as his friends were wont 
to style him, Poly—had come to the 
conclusion that her charms were utter- 
ly irresistible. 

If Leopold did occasionally experience 
twinges of remorseful regret for the old 
delightful days he carefully concealed 
his feelings, and with all the impetu- 
osity of his nature he resolved to beat 
George Speedman out of the running, 
win the fair Dollie—and her legacy—for 
his own and live happy ever after. 

As Leopold sauntered through the 
town a happy thought struck him. He 
would send Mrs. Pearson a Christmas 
gift—something which would influence 
her to countenance the proposal he in- 
tended making to her daughter at the 
earliest opportunity. 

What should the “‘something” be? A 


? 
No. That might suggest odious com- 
parisons. 
A turkey? 


Yes. That was the very thing; a tur- 
key it should be! . 

[le immediately proceeded to put his 
design into execution, and after exam- 
ining a considerable number of these 
gobblers he finally selected a fine, fat 
fellow eminently qualified to arouse 
Mrs. Pearson’s housewifely admiration 
and mellow the heart of her rotund 
little spouse. 

“Just give me a scrap of paper and 
I'll write you the address to where I 
want it sent.” ; 

“Certainly, sir. Here you are, sir,” 
and the shopkeeper handed Leopold a 
memorandum sheet. 

Now, it happened that the poulterer’s 
errand lad was one of those poetic souls 
who, in accordance with the eternal 
unfitness of things, are to be found in 
all parts of the civilized globe engaged 
in the most prosaic and uncongenial 
occupations, and he had in an idle mo- 
ment inscribed upon the back of the 
slip of paper a line of Longfellow’s 
which had taken his fancy. This in- 
scription, however, escaped notice. 

“That will do capitally,” said Lever 
ton, and he proceeded to write: 

“No. 71 Trotterville terrace, Park 
road. With Leopold Leverton’s compli- 
ments.”’ 

“There,” said he, “that will do. I'll 
just pin it to the turkey. You will 
send it at once, won’t you?” 
‘Immediately, sir,” replied the trades- 
man, briskly. ‘No. 71 Park road, sir. 
Right, sir.” 

By a curidéus “coincidence—or it may 
have been a fatality—George Speedman 
strolled leisurely up, unseen by Leo- 
pold, who walked off light-heartedly 
before him. 

‘No. 71 Park road!” said Speedman, 
mentally. ‘‘What’s Poly been ordering 
for No. 71?” 

He turned and looked into the shop. 

“What does this weigh?’ inquired 
George, indicating the one Leverton 
had just purchased and which still lay 
on the stall with the scrap of paper 
conspicuously attached. 

“That one’s sold, sir. Here’s one 
that ‘ud pass as twin brother to i+.” 

“Ah,” said ree in, 0 perusing the lines 
which his rival had penned, ‘‘well, 
weigh me that one.” 

Oddly enough, the same happy 
thought had oceurred to him which 
had been conceived by Leverton. 

‘Thank you, sir. Where shall I send 
it to?” 

“Oh, Pll take it, thanks,” replied 
Speedman. And straightway he trudged 
off to Park road with his burden. 
There was a puzzled look on his face 
as he picked his way through the 
crowds of holiday makers that thronged 
the town and it was still there when, 
having left the shops and throngs be- 
hind him, he stopped for a moment to 
light a cigar. 

Hardly had he proceeded a dozen 
yards along Park road, however, when 
the cloud suddenly lifted. 

“By Jovel I have it!” he exclaimed 
aloud with a gesture of satisfaction, 
much to the surprise uf a young lady 
who chanced to be passing him at that 
moment. 

After relieving his feelings by the 
outburst just recorded George Speed- 
man quickened his pace and a few min- 
utes later was standing in the presence 
ofthe fair Dollie’s maternal relative, 
presenting, with the most graceful and 
insinuating manner he could command, 
the unfortunate bird, which he relied 
upon to wing him into a tavorable po- 
sition for laying siege to the daughter’s 
heart. 

What his success was may readily be 
surmised from the fact that when, in 
response to Mrs. Pearson’s invitation, 
he arrived later in the evening of the 
same day to dine with the family the 
good lady met him at the hall and whis- 
pered that Dollie was alone in the 
dr wing-room. 

George entered the room with a 
quickly beating heart, and what passed 
there is bést known to Dollie and him- 
self, but it is a significant fact that 
when, half an hour later, the young 
couple emerged in response to the sum- 
mons of the dinner gong Dollie’s cheeks 
were in hue like the deep heart ofa 
crimson rose and there was an ex- 
tremely long silken hair clinging to 
George’s manly waistcoat. 

Just prior to the announcement of 
dinner Leopold Leverton had arrived in 
acondition of pardonable anxiety as to 
the result of his stratagem. 

It was doubtless very considerate of 
Mrs. Pearson to keep him engaged in 
conversation with herself in order that 
the privacy of the more fortunate gen- 
tleman, who had come to woo, might be 
uninvaded, but he was extremely per- 
plexed and chagrined that Mrs. Pear- 
son made no reference to the superb 
turkey. 

“You will stay and take dinner with 
us, Mr. Leverton.” She said, still with- 
out mentioning his gift. It was passing 

“range. 

“Thank you,” he re..ponced musingly. 

Then a terrible fear tovk possession 
of his heart. Had the dealer forgotten 
or omitted to send the bird? He could 
bear the suspense no longer. 

*I—ah—did—you—ah—receive—a—a 
turkey this afternoon, Mrs. Pearson?” 
he stammered. 

**Yes, indeed, and a fine one it is. Ah, 
there is the gong. Come, Mr. Lever- 
ton.” 


At that moment Speedman entered 
she dining-room with Dolly leaning 
apon his arm. 

“Mrs. Pearson—Mr. Pearson—con- 
zratulate me. Dollie has promised to 
be my wife.” 





A and sto f . 
And the Father is. Titian: lean hove: 





It was George who spoke, with spark- 





ing eyes and triumphant tone. Leopold 
sould scarcely believe his ear# 

“What?” he cried, while Dollie hnng 
aer head and blushed bewitchingly. 

“Yes. May I congratulate you on 
naving resumed your engugement with 
Miss Gray?” answered George, seating 
himself beside Dollie. 

“Wha—what do you mean?” stam- 
mered Poly, hopelessly besvildered. 

“Oh, nothing! Only I thought as you 
were sending them aturkey you must 
have—” 

It was now George’s turn to look sur- 
prised. / 

“I don’t understand. There's some 
mistake. I ordered one to be sent here, 
hoping Mrs. Pearson would accept—” 

“The one I saw was addressed to 71,” 
interrupted George, thinking he began 
to see light. 

“Yes. This is 71; I noticed the num- 
ber on the garden gate as | passed this 
morning.” 

“Na,” chimed in Mr, Pearson, ‘“‘this 
is 171. 1 noticed the other day that the 
first figure was almost washed out. We 
must have it repainted.” 

“Then my turkey has gone wrong!” 
exclaimed Leopold. “I must see about 
i” 

He was, as has been previously re- 
marked, an impetuous young man, and 
before the others could recover fru: 
their surprise he was hurrying down 
the road. 

“Who lives at 71?” asked Mr. Pear- 
son, after a short interval of sience. 

“The Grays,” aaswered George 
promptly. “Moved in last week.” 

Had Leverton stayed one minute to 
reflect op Speedman’s words it is prob- 
able that he would have sacrificed a 
dozen turkeys rather thanrisk meeting 
the wrathful pater of his discarded lady 
love, but so bewildered was he that the 
possibility of such a contretemps never 
entered his mind. 

The advent of the fateful fowl, with 
Leverton’s note atiached, in the Gray 
household had caused almost as much 
bewilderment in that household during 
the afternoon as Leopold was himself 
experiencing at that momont. 

Mrs. Gray unpinned the scrap of pa- 
per and read it. 

“Why, Laura, Laura!” she cried, run- 
ning up to the room where her daugh- 
ter was dressing for a walk. “Mr. 
Leverton has sent us a turkey!” 

Laura let fall the brush she was 
using and stood gazing at her mother 
in silence. Then the color mounted to 
her cheeks, but she did not speak. 

Laura read the lines and returned the 
paper. She was still strangely silent, 
and her mother, anxious to have an ex- 
pression of opinior from some one else, 
trotted off downstairs again to consult 
Mr. Gray as to what should be done. 
Laura followed her closely. 

Mr. Gray took the slip of paper in his 
own hands, read it carefully, reread it 
and tnen turned it over, as though 
see :ing further enlightenment. 

His eyes fell upon the line which had 
been written by the lad with the po- 
etic soul: 

‘Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“I suppose he means he would like 
us to let bygones be bygones,” replied 
Mrs. Gray, slowly. ‘Don’t you think 
so, Laura?” 

“Yes,” said Laura, very softly. 

The afternoort’wore swiftly away. A 
faint appetizing odor arose from the 
kitchen and gradually permeated the 
apartment. 

Steps sounded in the vestibule, the 
handle rattled, the door was thrown 
open and a dark figure stood in the door- 
way. 

Poor Poky in his impetuosity had 
never thought of how he would explain 
his errand, and now as that savory 
scent floated from behind that dark 
figure and struck him full with a sud- 
denly warm gust he began to stammer 
something about ‘‘a mistake” and ‘a 
turkey.” 

Mr. Gray, attributing his confusion 
to the awkward predicament in which 
he found himself through. haring 
broken so shabbily with Laura, and 
thinking with an accession of that 
“good will to all,” which often comes 
over men at the giad Christmastide, to 
help him out of his difiiculty, put forth 
his hand and half dragged Leverton 
into the house. 

“There, there,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re 
a strange fellow, but if you can make 
it up with Laura all well and good.” 

“Mr. Gray,” said Leopold, regaining 
the use of his tongue as his outdoor 
garments were taken from him, ‘‘it 
has all been a mistake.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Gray, 
“but you will find Laurain the draw- 
ing room. Explain it to her while din- 
ner is being served.” 

He pushed the unresisting fellow inta 
the drawing-room, and, himself re- 
maining outside, closed the door be- 
hind him. 

As Leverton enféred a lady rose from 
the fauteuil upon which she had been 
seated. It was Laura. 

Somehow at sight of her standing) 
there, looking so fair and so swect in 
her evening costu-ae, Leopold forgot 
all about the lady of the legacy, and a 
sudden feeling of shame stole into his 
heart and caused the warm blood to 
rash up into his cheeks. 

There was a moment's awkward 
pause, and then he said bravely: 

‘Laura, I have beena fool Can you 
forgive me?” 

“It was I who was to blame,” sh 
murmured, brokenly. ‘3 

So he dined off that erring turkey 
after all, and that is how 1t came about 
that when George and Dollie were mar- 
ried in the ensuing summer there was 
also a wedding from 71. 


HIS LITTLE ROMANCE. 





Of the millions of peop!@ who have 
visited the world’s fair there is not one 
to whom the uniformed chair-shover 
was. not more or less familiar. Yet 
did it ever occur to any of them or to 
the thousands whu have ridden through 
the glittering streets of the wonderful 
white city in wheeled chairs that the 
chair-ghovers have hearts as capable of 
feeling as other human hearts are? 
Have they ever thought as they rolled 
about from place to place, pushed by 
the tireless muscles of those gray- 
coated young men, that life had some- 
thing more for them than this daily 
treadmill? Perhaps not, for the thou- 
sands have been paying so much an 
hour for the service rendered and pos- 
sibly their thoughts were confined 
prin cipally to this additional expense. 
Whether they have ever thought or 
not, the fact remains that those chair- 
shovers do have hearts and those hearts 
beat to the melody that moves us all. 

“But is there evidence?” asks a 
doubting Thomas. , 

There is, and it is presented herewith 
in the following extracts from the 
stray leaves of the diary of oneof them, 
dropped probably as he moved about 
with his burden, and picked up bya 


4 noon, and for an hour it was a blessed 


fum On One Of tue Walks near the Ger- 
man building. Only a portion of it 
was found, but there is enough to tell 
the story. Read it and end it as you 
please: 

September 4.—Another week of the 
treadmill. Lord, Lord, what a mistake 
I made in not being bornamule. ! 
think I must have hoofed it over forty 
miles of gravel to-day and answered 
more fool questions than all the law- 
yers in the country could ask in a 
month. But there are some rays of 
sunshine through the rifting clouds. I 
don’t know what her name is, but she 
engaged me at four o’clock this after- 


rest to roll her chair around the 
geounds. She might weigh one hun- 
dred and thirty on the scales, but I’m 
sure she doesn’ weigh a pound in the 
chair. Then she spoke so kindly, and 
there was that in her eyes that made 
me think the world’s fair wasn’t the 
“loveliest thing on earth,” as a silly 
girl said in the morning. She only 
rode an hour, and when she smiled 
and told me good-by she said she 
might take the chair again to-morrow 
for three hours, and would I be ready 
by ten o’clock® Will I be ready? I 
will unless I'm dead. Her mother is a} 
charming woman, so Charlie says. I 
guess it must run in the family. 

September 5.—I'’m clad I wasn’t born 
amule. It’s strange how one day can 
change a man’s view of things. I 
wouldn’t be a mule to-day for all the 
gate receipts of the fair. I was there 
at ten o’e.ock and I had tied two pret- 
ty bows of blue ribbon on the chair 
handles. She was ten minutes late and 
I thought it was a week. She smiled 
and spoke to me so pleasantly as she 
came up that | almost fell over my 
chair getting it out for her. She saw 
the ribbon and said blue was her color. 
I’m sure if it had rained to-day and the 
sun had ‘shone, 1 should have seen a 
blue rainbow. She didn’t weigh as 
much to-day as she did yesterday, 
either. I wonder if she is growing thin 
and is likely to die. She asked mea 
great many questions, but they were 
remarkably sensible, I thought. Some 
women know how to ask questions. 
She asked me a whole lot about myself. 
I guess she doesn’t think I’m one of the 
fair exhibits. 1 told her a great deal, 
though, and asked her some about her- 
self. She told me her name and where 
she lived and I'm sure she is rich and 
quite a ‘“‘great lady.” She said she was 
only twenty, but would be twenty-one 
on Thanksgiving day, and then would 
never be any older than that. Then 
we both laughed, and as I was in front 
of the chair fixing a wheel, our eyes 
met and I felt my face burn. I wonder 
if I blushed? I wish I had something 
else to do besides pushing a gospel 
chariot. I guess I’d like to be a mil- 
lionaire. She might let me hire a chair 
and push her around. I am to take her 
again to-morrow for two hours in the 
morning, and an hour from four 
o’clock. Some other things must have 
happened to me to-day, but 1 have for- 
gotten them. A 

September 6.—I understand it was a 
warm day yesterday, but I hadn’t no- 
ticed it. She came promptly this morn- 
ing, with her father. I don’t like him 
very much. He kept his chair rather 
close to her for an hour, and she tallzed 
much less. At twelve o’clock she 
stopped at the New York building and 
came out with a letter. I wonder why 
girls want to get letters when they are 
seeing the fair. She read the letter as 
I trundled her along, and she did not 
have so much to say to me after that. 
In the afternoon she told me she might 
not want me atall next day. I guess 
the climate of Chicago is improving her 
health, for she seemed to weigh one 
hundred and {fifty pounds at least, and 
before the hour had passed I was quite 
tired. She smiled and chatted brightly 
as she left the chair, though, and that 
resied me a greatdeal. Iam to wait 
fifteen minutes for her in the morning, 
and if she is not there, 'm to take up 
anyone who comes. I’m too tired to 
write a:.ymoere. 

September 7.—I wonder why | didn't 
sleep well last uight? But I don't 
wonder why I'm so tired now. | pushed 
four different old ladies around for two 
hours each, and they weighed a ton 
apiece I'm sure. She didn’t come,und 
I strained my eyes all day looking for 
her in the crowds. Probably she is ill. 
1 hope not, fer sick people can’t enjoy 
the fair at all. One lady scolded me 
this morning for bumpiag into another 
chair, but I couldn't help it. 1 thought 
I saw somebody in the-crowd, and 
merely ran the chair over that way. 
But it wasn’t anybody 

September 8.—She was promptly on 
time this morning. She looked so pret- 
ty that I for ot all about yesterday, 
and was so cheery and bright thatl 
was almost glad that I was a chair- 
shover I took her around for an hour, 
and came again after her at three in 
the afternoon. ‘There was a young 
man with her then. He is much hand- 
somer than Iam, and he doesn’t have 
to push a gospel chariot for a living. 
He walked by the side’ of the chair for 
an hour. She talked to me some, Wht 
she seemted to prefer talking to him, 
and I’m sure he doesn’t know half as 
much about the fairasIdo. My, my, 
how Id love to be rich and respectable, 
as the newspapers say. The young 
man wasn't nearly as much worried be- 
cause I was there as 1 was because he 
was there. After awhile the chair be- 
gan torun heavy. I th.nk I shall give 
it an extra greasing to-morrow, for she 
expects me for two hours in the morn- 
ing. 

September 9.—The greasing didn’t ap- 
pear to do the chair any good atall. I 
never felt it drag so. I was warm, too, 
and my feet clung to the ground as if I 
had lead in myshoes. She didn’t notice 
it, however, and now and then she 
asked me a question, but not about my- 
self. Every now and then the young 
man, wlio seems to have come to stay, 
bent down very close to her and said 
something I couldn’t hear. Once or 
twice I could see. after these speeches 
of his, a faint pink flush come creeping 
around her neck. I never tol’ her any- 
thing about the fair that made her Jo 
that. I wonder if he has any inside 
information that we gospel charioteers 
don’t get. 

September 10.—Whata fool Iam. I 
have been taking my Sunday rest to- 
day and thinking. It is astonishing 
bow mucha poor chair-shover can 
think when he has time. I wish I had 
less time. I walked past the hotel 
where she has told me she was stop- 
ping. That was before the other man 
came. I wonder why she told me any- 
thing about herself or asked me about 
myself. I saw her on the hotel piazza 
with the young man. It is a fine hotel. 
The lowest priced rooms in the house 
are three doliarsanda half a day. I 
get a whole week’s living for that. She 
nodded to me as I passed, and iooked 
up into the other man’s face and 
smiled. I went into the grounds this 


paths | took her those first two days. 
I remember how cool and pleasant the 
water looked where the ducks were 
swimming, when she wanced me to 
stop a moment for her to see them. 
Somehow it looked more inviting to we 
to-day. I wonder how deep it is thee? 
It is deeper under one of the bridzes 
and easier to reach. I am to take her 
out again to-morrow. y, 

September 11.—Possibly it might 
have been pleasanter for me if I lad 
been born a mule. Her chair 
dragged very heavily to-@y. I tried 
to smile when she smiled ai me, as she 
smiled at everything and everybody, 
but I could not. She asked me if I 
were not ill once. I laughed ahd said 
Iwas not, but it was nota cheerful 
laugh. She noticed it, Iam sure, but 
she said nothing.- Two or three times 
during the morning, when we went in- 
to the quieter places, the young nan 
took her hand in his, and she laughed 
and asked him if he were from the 
rural districts, but she did not scold 
him. Once when he had gone to bring 
her a glass of water she told me they 
had been very dear friends for a long, 
long time, and I said he must be proud 
of her and glad of such friendship. 
She blushed at that, and said it was 
she who should be proud. When he 
came back, as he did before we tould 
say more, she gave him a look I would 
have given my lifefor. I don’t wonder 
any longer why the chair drags as if it 
were made of iron. 

September 12—It has been, oh, so hot 
to-day, and my head felt asif it were 
ablaze. I never saw the water under 
the bridge look so cool and inviting. I 
was scolded by a thin lady once for 
stopping only a second to look at it. 
She hss not been out vo-day. She said 
“they” would come possibly at four 
o'clock but she did not, and * * * 

That is the end of it, and to whom it 
belongs, or whose hand touched the 
heart notes that throb in it so profound- 
ly,only he whosuffers to-day may know. 
Possibly he has told his sorrow to some 
one of his fellows, but the chances are 
that he has not, for such things are 
not to betold. They are kept within 
the Holy of Holies of even a chair- 
shover’s experiences, and are sacred. 

Who will say when this little extract 
from the Gospel charioteer’s foot-notes 
is read that he is without his romance? 
—Detroit Free Press. 


THE OLD SETTLER. 


“Wull, Squire,” saidthe Oid Settler, 
“‘the summer is past an’ the harvest is 
ended. How’s yer pigs fattenin’?” 

“Only so-so, major,” replied the 
Squire. ‘That Yorkshire breed o’ pigs 
don’t seem to gether heft suddent ez 
they mowt.” 

“Is them pigs o’ your’n Yorkshires?” 
asked the Old Settler. 

“Nothin’ shorter!” exclaimed the 
Squire. ‘Yorkshire from tail to noz- 
zie.” 

“Yorkshires?” said the Old Settler, 
maliciously. ‘‘Wull, now, b’gosh, from 
the build on ’em 1 thort they was plow- 
sheers?” 

*“Meanin’ their heads?” 
Squire. 

“Jedgin’ em from their heads, Yes,” 
replied the Old Settler. 

“Come to think on it, major,” said 
the Squire, ‘them heads is a leetle sharp 
an’ p’nted, an’ ca’c’lated pooty well to 
turn up the sile, but I don't keep pigs 
for their heads. I keep pigs for their 
hams, an’ tenderlines, an’ shoulders 
an’ setch. Our folks don’t winter over 
on head cheese, our folks don’t.” 

“Whitse folks does, b’gosh?” de- 
manded the Old Settler, testily. 

“I didn’t say as anybody's did,” re- 
plied the Squire. 

“But ye sinniwated!” 

The Squire didn’t say whether he 

had insinuated or whether he hadn't, 
but a suspicion of a smile lurked about 
him. There was silence for awhile, 
which the Old Settler broke abruptly 
by saying: 
‘‘Speakin’ o’ the summer bein’ past 
an’ the harvest bein’ ended alluz puts 
me in mind o’ the story o’ the Widder 
Pudgecrack an’ the harvest on her 
clearin’, ez my uncle, Snebecker Giles, 
usety tell it. It all happened in the 
Wild Gander Ridge deestric’, fer I don’t 
think tha was u man in the hull o’ the 
Suga: Swamp deestric’ ez could ‘a had 
the heart to do w’at Shadrack Biif o’ 
Wild Gander done, an’ tha was men in 
Sugar Swamp mean enough, b’gosh, to 
pass lead sixpences on a biind fiddler ut 
a dance, an’ one of ’em were Tobin Tid- 
fit, which I hadn't orter say, I don't 
s’pose, Squire, bein’ ez he were a rela- 
tion 0’ your’n; but facts is facts.” 

The Old Settler paused to see how 
this little reference affected the Squire, 
and he seemed disappointed when the 
Squire said: 

“That's so. He were meaner than 
cow itch, Uncle Tobin were.” 

“But bad his good p’ints,” said the 
Old settler. ‘He kuow'd which dim- 
myjohn had the best stuff in it.” 

“That runs in the fam’ly, major,” 
said the Squire, smiling again. 

“An’ he never drinked alone,” said tie 
Old Settler. ‘‘That don't run in the 
fam‘ly.” 

“That's onfort’nit for you, major,” 
said the Squire, with a still broader 
smile. 

The Old Settler looked hard at the 
Squire for awhile,:but let the subject of 
Tobin Tidfit drop and wenton with 
the story of the Widow Pudgecrack’s 
clearing. 

“My uncle, Snebecker Giles, were 
goin’ through the Wild Gander Ridge 
deestric’ ’iong late in December, wunst, 
sellin’ medicine fer snifiles in sheep, an’ 
he came to a clearin’ where tha were a 
slommickin’ great big chap sot out on 
the woodpile skinnin’ mushrats. Uncle 
Snebecker pulled up his hossan’ hollers 
out to the chap: 

** ‘Hullo, neighbor! 
this?’ 

*“*The Widder Pudgecrack clearin’,’ 
says the chap, keepin’ on with his 
mushrat skinnin’. 

** ‘Is the widder in?’ says Uncle Sne- 
becker. 

***Wall, ruther!’ says the chap, larfin’ 





said the 


What clearin’ is 


like ahyeny. ‘She’s ben in these two 
weel.s—-way in,’ he says. ' 
“Uncle Snebecker didn’t know 


e’zactly w’at to make outen this, but 
he says: 

“-Kin I see the widder, think?’ 

***Wull,’ says the chap, larfin’ ag’in, 
‘not jist now; but if yer a good, stiff 
Hard-shell Baptis’, an’ don’t backslide, 
the chances is that yell ran ag’in her 
one o’ these days,’ he says. 

“Uncle Snebecker begun to git mad 
now, an’ he says, pooty loud: 

** ‘See here!’ he says. ‘If ye think ye 
kin pick me up fer a consarned idjit yer 
barkin’ up the wrong tree fer coons! 
What’s the reason I can’t see the wid- 


der, Ayah,” says the chap, larfin’ more’n 
ever, ‘I dunno why ye cxn’t, unless it’s 
‘cause the widder’s dead!’ 








visitor who saw it lying open before: 


afternoon to walk over the gravel 


mushrats, an’ Uncle Snebecker were 
goin’ on, w’en the chap hollers to him 
an’ says: 

‘Guess ye dqm’t know about the 
Widder Pudgecrack, do ye?’ he says. 

“Oncle Snebee'cer said he didn’t. 

“*Wull,’ says the chap, ‘ye musn't go 
‘way without hearin’ ‘bout the widder,’ 
says he. ‘It'll be wath yer while.’ 

“So Uncle Shebecker stayed to hear 
about the widder. 

“ ‘*& year ago, now,’ says the chap, 
‘this wa’n’t the Widder Pudgecrack 
elearin’, ‘cause tha wa'n™ no Widder 
Pudgecrack then, an’ tha wa'n’t no 
elearin’. The Widder Pudgecrack then 
were jist plain Tabithy Ann Fligt, ez 
teached theWild Gand cestric’ school. 
Tabithy Ann were gettin’ to’ards the 
time w'en it wa'n't no trick at all fer 
her torecomember ck fer forty year 
an’ better, an’ the chances was that 
she'd be Tabithy Ann Flint when she 
passed over Jordan, But Sampson 
Pudgecrack kim along about then, an’, 
thinkin’ Tabithy Ann mowt be a savin’ 
sort of a wife to tie to, he ast her, an’ 
Tabithy Ann didn’t waste her time a- 
sayin’ no.. Sampson he bought this 
here land an’ put up that aircabin yen- 
der, an’ him an’ Tabithy Ann sot down 
in it. Sampson he buckled in like a 
house afire an’ cleared off the brush, 
an’ by the time the snow went off he had 
a clerrin’ that nobody could sneeze at. 
He sowed it to rye an’ he plowed it 
fer ‘taters, an’ left room fer corn an’ 
buckwhit an’ setch. 

**‘Jist ez Sampson got things in that 
kind o’ shipshape he were onconsid’rit 
enough to leave’ Tabitha Ann a widder 
with all that_clearin’ an’ things on her 
hands. It wa‘n’t jist the thing fer 
Sampson to do, an’ when ‘tater plantin’ 
time an’ corn plantin’ time kim round 
sumpin’ had to be did. Tha had to be 
somebody to ’tend to them things, an’ 
so the Widder Pudgecrack done the 
bes‘ thing she could, an’ married Poti- 
phar Bubb. Potiphar he pitched in an’ 
got in the corn an’ ‘taters, an’ made 
the garden, an’ sowed the buckwhit an’ 
got a pig to fatten, an’ things was mov- 
in’ nicest kind. Potiphar cut the rye 
an’ the hay an’ got it in, an’ then w’at 
did he do but foller Sampson an’ leave 
the Widder Pudgecrack clearin’ with- 
out no head ag’in.’ 

“*This were hard on the widder. 
Course the rye were cut an’ the hay 
were in an’ the ‘taters an’ corn an’ 
buckwhits was planted, but what o’ 
‘that? The *taters had to be dug, the 
corn had to be cut an’ the buckwhit 
harvested and thrashed. Somebody 
had todothat. So the widder didn’t 
raise no objections w’en Job Sapriaer 
said he'd be willin’ to do that for her, 
an’ she changed her name to Sapsider. 
Job were a snorter to work, an’ he 
kep’ things a runnin’ right up to the 
handle. He dug the ‘taters and got 
‘em in, an’ cut the buckwhit an’ 
thrashed it, an’ gethered the corn an’ 
shelled it, and got in the garden truck 
and stowed everything all away snug 
an’ proper, to inj’y it durin’ the winter. 
But Job didn’t hev no better jedgment 
than Sampson and Potiphar had, an’ 
w’at does he do but go an’ leave the 
widder a widder ag’in, an’she jist a 
ca’c’lating her pootiest on having some- 
body to cheer her up w’en the winter 
winds begun to beller! 

***This is tough on me!’ said the wid- 
der; ‘this is pooty tough!’ 

“Job had stayed long enough to git 
the pig good an’ fat, an’ if he’d waited 
a week or so he could a killed it for the 
widder, but he didn’t, an’ so she had to 
git it killed, an’ cut up, an’ packed 
away in the cellar herself. But win- 
ter were comin’ an’ she were lon ‘some, 
an’ so, ‘long about Thanksgivin’ time, 
w’en Shadrack Biff, that druv team fer 
the tan’ry, took pity on the widder an’ 
tol’ her that she needn't pine, ‘cause 
he’d make ita p’int to cheer her up. 
She were so than‘ful to him that she 
said yes, an’ she quit bein’ the Widder 
Saprider an’ begun bein’ Mrs. Shad- 
rack Biff. But her-joy were too sud- 
dent, I guess, fer two weeks ago she 
quit bein’ a widder or anything else in 
this vale o’ tears. I think,’ says this 
mushrat-skinnin’ chap to my Uge 
Snebecker, ‘that I tol’ ye awhil: azo 
that she were in, didn't I? An‘ that ye 
mowt run ag’in her one o’ these days if 
ye were a good, stiff Hardshell Baptis’ 
an’ didn’t backslide? Wull, that’s 
where she is.’ 

“*An’ wat did the*widder do but 
leave to Shadrack all that clearin’ an’ 
all the rye that Sampson Puadgecrack 
sowed, an’ all the ‘taters’ an’ corn an’ 
bnekwhit and garden truck that Poti- 
phar Bubb planted, an’ that Job S:up- 
rider gethered an’ thrashed an stowed 
away so snug, an’ the pit that Job 
fattened, and that the widder packed 
away in the cellar, all fer Shadrac< to 
jist lay to this winter an’ in’jy an fecl 
good over! An’ w’at do ye s’pose Shaa- 
rack’s gointer do nex’ week? Why, 
he’s go‘1ter get hitched to the snappy 
little Widder Bly, o’ Lost Crow Barren, 
an’ jist sit her down on the Wilder 
Pudgecrack clearin’ to help him inj’y 
them blessin’s! Now wat do ye think 
o’ Shadrack Biff?’ says the mushrat- 
skinnin’ chap, larfin’ like a hyeny 
"in. 

‘**I think he orter be tarred an’ feath- 
ered an’ rid outen the kentry on a rail!’ 
says my Uncle Snebecker. ‘An’ I'd like 
to be the one to do it, b’gosh!’ says he. 
“**No,’ says the chap, droppin’ his 
mushrats. ‘Wull, says he, ‘I’m Shad- 
rack Biff!” 

“I tell ye, Squire, it’s a durn good 
thing fer that mushrat-skinnin’ hyeny 
that my Uncle Snebecker didn’t hev no 
tar an’ feathers with him. Ez it were, 
he shook the dust o’ the Widder Pudge- 
erack’s clearin’ offen his feet an’ got | 
away from it ez fast ez his boss’d let | 
him, he were so consarned disgusted | 
with Shadrack biff!—Ed Mott, in N. 
Y. Sun. . 


‘athedral of ¢ hartres. 

Seven hundred years, ago less one, 
the present cathedral of Chartres be- 
gan torise above the ground. At the 
beginning of this century its life 
seemed all but exhau-ted. Damaged 
br lightaing in 1825, it suffered severely 
from fire in 1836. The rebuilding then 
begun, continued in many careful 
restorations, has not yet been com- 
p+ted. Friend and foe, the medieval- 
ist and the modern, the builder, the 
destroyer and the restorer, have dow- 
ered it with memories, each one of 
which help to make it what it is 
Though the history of the cathedral 
o° Chartres has not been as rich in 
stirring events and exc'ting episodes 
as many another French cathedral— 
those of Paris and Reims, for éxample 
—it epitomizes the whole of French 
history and thought. The chronology 
of a church dedicated by St. Louis, in 
which Henry IV., casting aside his 
Protestantism, was anointed with the 
sacred oil sent by Heaven to Clovis,and 
which lasted until human thought had 

sufficiently to dedicate its 
ancient walls tothe Goddess of Reason, 
cannot but havea lasting and impres- 
sive interest to every stadent of history 
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to consumption are ailments 
often deem trivial—a cold a 
acough. Consumption thus. 
quired is rightly termed « Gus \ 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scotts Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but itj;,. 
markably successful where». 
cough has become deep seated 
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Scott's Emulsion is th, 
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My doctor says it acts gently on the stomach, 
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Horse Department. 


~ One of the mistaken ideas so . so prevalent 

js that the horse bred for speed must be 
ar on the road simply for exercise, to 
go at any gait, but with no thought of 
developing tpad qualities. We say mis- 
taken ideas, beckuse, while it may be 
true that for extreme speed no other 
thought ean be allowed to gain a foot- 
jold, and the muscular developing be 
entirely along this line, the experience 
of years has demonstrated that this is 
the mest profitable line of operations. 





“os fyrmation is called for by which the 
jorse for the road, to excel at walking 
and road gaits, shall be evolved first, and 


the ability to go a mile be made second- 
ary to this. The ambling, shackling in- 
jifierent roadster has no value to-day 
though promising a fair rate of 
_ and to rate an animal on this pro- 
is both unwise and unprofitable. 


even 
sper d 
mise 

When buyers drive four days through 
one of the best horse sections of the 
to find one or two fine, stylish gen- 
tlemen’s drivers, and return empty hand- 
ne of three things must be true, the 
barns are empty, the owners prefer to 
hold rather than sell, or the quality is in- 
ferior. The facts are that the barns are 
not empty, the money market is hard, 
and the surplus farm products light, so 
that it is reasonable to infer that the ex- 
planation may be found in quality. One 
of two gentlemen from another State, 


State 


ed 


who had spent four days driving over 
Maine in search of a couple of good horses, 
told the writer that while willing to pay 


around sum for what they wanted they 
did not find the animals. ‘We. found 
plenty with heavy heads, dull eyes, long 
backs, high coupling and low action, 
but evidently they been driven to speed, 
and were practically valueless at walking 
or oad gaits.” 





aid a well known horse authority to 
the writer, “A horse should measure 
eighteen to twenty inches from point of 
wethers to coupling, then with the slop- 
ing shoulder and long quarter, you com- 
bine strength of back with good stride, 
and the ideal animal may be secured. 
Put the tape line on the great majority 
of horses and the distance between these 
two points will range close to thirty 
inches, This means that between the 
last rib and the muscular attachment at 
the coupling there is a long space with- 
out support, save the spinal column. 
This is the region -over the kidneys 
which should be strongest. While it 
may be claimed that for extreme stride 
the longer back is necessary, the facts do 
not warrant the claim. In the slope of 
the shoulders and length of the quarters 
room is afforded for the fullest exten- 
sion. Rarus, Sunol, Martha Wilkes, and 
others, have been the notable cases cited 
as against the short back theory; but 
Kremlin, Direct, Directum, and others 
equally fast, have proved not their high 
speed, but their staying qualities. In 
the breeding of the future the length of 
the back should be an item not to be 
overlooked. A strong back and guvod 
feet mean long service and endurance.”’ 


It is the wildest folly to talk about 
the horse business being a thing of the 
past and take the present condition as 
indicative of future years. The fact is, 
everybody has run wild in horse breed- 
ing and numbers is the only thing desired. 
Numbers have been secured and now the 
other problem presents itself, and the 
horse is wanted. In the breeding of so 
many the thought being to get speed, all 
idea of size or conformation, save as _ re- 
lating to this one end, has been over- 
looked, and as the colts multiplied, the 
per cent. of Speed failures fncreased un- 
til the bubble broke, and lo! the farms 
ive full of undersized inferior animals 
not wanted for any purpose, and men 
crying out that the business is overdone. 
The lesson is simply to get back to first 
principles and breed what is wanted. If 
by bad practices the farms are crowded 
the sooner the balance is struck, and 
breeders, large and small, get back to 
legitimate, business the better. If the 
demand is gxacting in quality, the price 
is proportionate. A senseless item has 
lately been going the rounds of the press 
to show how the bottom has completely 
dropped out of the business, and in it 
the statement is made that in different 
localities matured colts by well known 
and valuable sires have been sold 
way down below a hundred dollars each. 

Right here is the difficulty. It has 
come to be assumed that every colt by 
every horse of any character or breeding 
must be valuable, no matter what the 
dams used. BJood and blood alone, and 
that of the sire, which can be only one- 
half, has been expected to insure quality. 
Che individual has not been thought of, 
ind now the business is overdone. 

Every class of breeders has passed 
through the same experience and come 

it of it to find that individual merit is 
the only sound platform to stand on. 
the Jersey, Hereford. and Holstein 
breeders have learned the lesson that 
blood is valuable, but does not insure 
merit, that the weeding process must be 
everywhere applied, and that only 
through the survival of the fittest is the 
success of the industry insured. Out of 
the experience of the past ten years 
Should flow valuable lessons which will 
restore to Maine its once coveted posi- 
tion as the home of the ideal gentlemen’s 
driver. As we approach that the mar- 
gins will be upon the right side of the 
ledger. 





EARLY SPEEDING. 

Every little while some writer pops up 
and shoots forth his article about the 
dangers attending the early development 
of colts, and the injury to the business 
resulting, but strange to relate, the colts 
trot and the wus at better patronized 
year by year. The fact is, and this is 
the whole of ft, ‘‘a condition rather than 
a theory confronts us.” It is compara- 
tively easy to demonstrate from the 
theoretical side that colt developthent is 
an injury, but the practical breeder, who 
heeds continually to have the ear of the 
public, and the eye as well, recognizes 
the fact that theory and practice do not 
always fit, and what is necessary is 
hecessary. The trouble arises because 
Men still cling to the old idea of a gen- 
eral purpose animal, one good for the 


plow, the family, carryall, and equally 
good on the track. Thus Directum 
should be an ideal cart horse and family 
plug to satisfy the theory. The condi- 
tion which confronts is that extreme 
speed and ideal road qualities are not 
compatible, while the theory would unite. 
It will be well for the smaller breeders 
and especially the farmers when they 
establish a divorce, complete in every 
particular, between the two. For high- 
est speed there must be cultivation of 
the muscles which govern extension and 
recovery in stride. These need be de- 
veloped somewhat at the expense of 
those more restricted, which come in 
play in fast walking and free roading. 


would but square away, leave old prac- 
tices, seek food nutrients from least ex- 
pensive sources and feed for business. 
Two and a-half ounces of grain daily is 
all that can profitably be fed to a hen, 
and only a small portion of this should 
be corn, and that only in cold weather 
to supply full for heat. 

A very successful egg producer told 
the writer that he found oat dust, fed 
dry, the most profitable food, and that 
one ton would keep 50 hens a year, when 
fed with clover and green bones, at a 
grain cost of 16 cts. per head. This, of 
course, was in a milling State where this 
refuse could be obtained for $8.00 per 
ton. On such feed there can be no fat 





It is useless to-day to expect the full- 
est development of the animal at all 
gaits, and for all purposes. In any com- 
bination there must be a dropping of the 
possible standard in any one particular. 
This admitted, and the next step be- 
comes easy. The currents of an animal 
are established during the first year of 
its life. By this we mean that colts bred 
for speed, to be used as speed producers 
themselves, or as transmitters through 
their offspring, must have the speed 
habit fixed at an early age, and this to 
the extreme limit of the individual. Not 
only is it necessary for the breeder to 
develop colts yearly in order to hold 
public attention and confidence, but, un- 
less we admit that the limit has been 
reached, it is equally necessary in order 
that there may be improvement. ‘‘In colt 
development lies the only hope for the 
American trotter of the future and its 
breeder,” says Allen Lowe, the well 
known turf writer, and in this position 
he is well sustained by the surrounding 
facts and conditions. 

Step'but of the realm of the trotter, 
and over imto that of the road horse in- 
dustry, and a different standard prevails. 
Each year the divergence will be greater, 
until the two distinct, standards, both 
reating upon the same foundation, are 
entirely distinct. 

There is a good field for the trotting 
horse breeder through early develop- 
ment, and this necessitates the colt 
stakes, where merit may be proven. 
That these are to be continued proves 
the wisdom of the State society; that 
they be more liberally patronized than 
in the past is a duty resting on the indi- 
vidual breeder. Get in line for the colt 
stakes of 1894. 


Poultry Department. 


It is to be hoped ‘that our readers are 
mindful of the story told by the reliable 
advertisers who use these columns. No 
poultry house can be complete in its 
fittings unless constantly supplied with 
Animal Meal. It is not a common prac- 
tice for the Farmer to endorse so em- 
phatically an advertised product, but the 
use of this by any poultry grower, and 
especially the egg builders, will war- 
rant our urging that five per cent. of each 
cooked ration be of Animal Meal. It 
supplies the animal food not to be ob- 
tained from the fields during winter, and 
in a form easily digested. Whether 
growing eggs, ducks, chicks or turkeys 
this food is equally valuable, Try it 
and be convinced. 














Riding through a good farming sec- 
tion where hens are kept by the hun- 
dreds, the presence of the growing oock- 
erels told astory not flattering to the 
owners. No man ever grew a lot of 
chicks, allowing them to run together, 
but the thought which concerned him 
most was to get the cockerels to market 
in good condition. In reaching this end 
by feeding rich, nutritious food, the 
the pullets will surely be carried past the 
point where eggs can best be produced, 
and the natural functions of egg forming 
disturbed. After the cockerels are 
killed the pullets may sing, but they 
must be reduced in flesh before they 
will set to work in earnest to make eggs. 
All this is money in principle and prac- 
tice. No flock of pullets can produce as 
many eggs in a given time, after a sea- 
son’s run with the cockerels, as though 
kept separate and allowed only plainer, 
coarser food, free from fats. During 
these months the tendencies will have 
been set towards the meaty form, and 
this is not desirable. From every stand- 
ypoint itis bad practice, and should be 
remedied. Separate the flocks as soon 
as the pullets can be determined, and 
put these out to grow and range, feeding 
only on muscle food. Then the frame 
will be built for the egg business. It is 
surprising in how many ways there is 
room to revise methods and insure great- 
er profit. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The greatest obstacle in the pathway 
of the poultry breeder is his own bad 
habits, extravagance being the most 
noticeable. The waste attending the 
feeding of poultry is simply enormous, 
the loss entailed beyond computation, 
and still the hens pay a profit. Nowhere 
can there be found more conclusive evi- 
dence of the financial worth of an indus- 
try than in the fact that it pays in spite 
of bad practices. Let us look into the 
matter a little and see if it be not so. 
Who is there who feeds with a thought 


pacity to digest food? 


of support and providing for the build- 
ing of egg? Habit controls both in varie- 


clings that an animal will not eat more 
than it needs whether of potatoes or 
corn. To-day, in spite of all the discus- 
corn is sure to disturb the currents of 


ing, the great majority keep on feeding 


vour. 


green bones, and a large number of let- | 
same. 


“Should the corn ration be kept up, | 
while feeding clover and bones?” or ‘‘do | 


in addition to corn?” 
prove the force of bad habit and of ex- 
travagance in feeding. No man can esti- 





of the size of the little body, or its ca-| small or too late to be salable. 
Who feeds with | ‘kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
the single thought of furnishing the food | 1» buying a new gobbler or a few hens 


corn, corn, corn, all the hens will de-| jn a few generations. 


ters have been received in relation to the | something too old or 
It is a matter of surprise that so | their hands. 
many of these should contain the query, | °F Poor specimens is to violate one of the 


| to carry, no disease of the oviduct from 


excess, HO giving out of the legs from 
unbalanced rations, but health and pro- 
ductiveness. 

Count the per cent. of loss by death in 
the year, to be traced directly to fat, or 
to want of bone and muscle food. These 
are some of the direct causes, while in 
addition there are the days and weeks of 
inactivity when not an egg is forthcom- 
ing, simply because the egg functions 
have been disturbed by fatty food. The 
loss is simply enormous. Against this 
place the fact that all these conditions 
may be controlled, all this saving, direct 
and indirect, made by feeding what the 
hens need, and in proportion as they 
need it. 

The grain bill of any grower can be re- 
duced one-half during the next six 
months, not by cutting down the ration 
to that extent, but by supplementing the 
corn with more nutritious and far less 
expensive food. To-day, if the care of 
the poultry could be put on a business 
basis, one most in harmony with health 
and productiveness, 500 hens might be 
kept at a net profit of $1,000 yearly, fur- 
nishing a good salary to the grower and 
paying all expenses, while increasing the 
quality of the stock. In proportion as 
the flocks fall below this, charge the loss 
to bad habits on the part of the grower, 
extravagance in feeding being the chief 
sin. 

TURKEY BULLETIN. 

The poultry manager of the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station has been 
doing valuable service for the poultry 
growers of the whole country, and es- 
pecially New England. Repeatedly have 
we quoted from his bulletins, and again 
call attention to one on the important 
subject of turkey raising, containing as 
it does valuable information for those 
who might, as well as those who do, 
grow turkeys in Maine: 

“The production of turkeys in this 
State has been on the decline for a num- 
ber of years. Rhode Island turkeys 
have long been famous, and still hold 
their reputation in the markets of the 
country as the best that are produced, 
but they are becoming more scarce each 
season. : 

This fact is a source of regret, not 
only to those who are now unable to 
raise turkeys as fornierly, but to every 
public spirited citizen who considers the 
matter. Marketmen and consumers 
everywhere,-who appreciate the finest 
quality in a Thanksgiving turkey, are 
interested in this matter, as well as the 
farmer to whom turkeys have been an 
important scource of income. 

Many have given up turkey ‘aising 
simply because their flocks roam over 
their neighbors’ farmsand damage cer- 
tain crops. In Other cases foxes and 
other enemies are so numerous that it is 
impossible to raise any number to ma- 
tuvity. The greatest obstacle, however, 
seems to be a disease that carries off the 
young turkeys atacertainage. Whether 
this disease is such an unavoidable and 
incurable contagious malady as it is 
supposed to be, we will not discuss in 
this bulletin. We know that men, ani- 
mals and fowls that are vigorous are 
able to ward off, resist, or entirely es- 

cape diseases to ‘which feeble or degen- 
erate individuals quickly succumb. Cer- 
tain diseases of fowls which work such 
havoc in the poultry yards of the coun- 
try where the stock is not for the best 
poultrymen. By careful breeding, feed- 
ing, and attention to sanitary conditions, 
they maintain a hardy and vigorous 
stock. Ifa bird is affected by disease 
it is discovered immediately, removed 
from the others at once, and contamina- 
tion is thus avoided. Overcrowding in 

yards or in roosting quarters is guarded 
against, and constant vigilance is exer- 
cised to keep stock free from lice. By 
observing a hundred and one such pre- 
cautions, disease is almost entirely 
avoided, and should it eccur, it is soon 
stamped out. Such management is not 
generally followed by farmers, but it is 
necessary when fowls are closely con- 
fined, or when large numbers are kept. 
The application of principles that insure 
success among poultrymen will doubt- 
less be of equal importance in the pro- 
duction of turkeys. The management 
followed by experienced poultrymen 
would hardly insure success if sickly 
degenerate stock, run out by injudicious 
breeding and poor feeding, was the only 
available material. Hardness and vigor 
is of the first importance in rearing any 
stock for market.”’ 

Under the head of causes of poor suc- 
cess, suggestions are given which should 
be heeded. It is too late to engage in 
the business this year; not too late to 
begin preparations for extended opera- 
tions in 1894, operations which will 
double the year’s income. 

‘‘We have been surprised to find how 
great a proportion of those who attempt 
to raise turkeys use small, immature 
birds for breeders. Many kill their 
earliest and best birds for the market, 
and keep for breeding those that are too 
They 





to change the blood, they choose late 
| hatched, immature turkeys because they 
|cost less. The reason sometimes given 


ty and quantity. The old idea still | for this is that old hens are too cunning 


|about stealing their nests, and that 


young turkeys lay earlier. This practice 
is not confined to the poorest and least 


intelligent people, as would be expected, 


sion of the past, in spite of the fact that | put is followed by those well informed, 


| and who appreciate and pay for a well 


egg building, sure to provoke fat form- |bred horse or cow. If such a course 


| was followed with horses and cattle the 

best stock in existence would be ruined 
Many who know 
| that turkeys two years old or older give 


Considerable attention has been paid | the strongest and largest young, con- 
the article in the Farmer on clover and | tinue to kill off the young hens for mar- 


| ket after breeding from them one season. 
There seems to be a dread of having 
unsalable left on 
To from immature 
| first laws of breeding. Selection of the 
best for generations has given us the im- 
proved and most profitable breeds of 


you mean to have us use clover and bones | | Stock. The heredity influence of such 
Thesé questions ' selection is of great value. 


The most in- 
| ferior bird out of a flock of such blood 
may ‘throw back’ and breed very fine 
stock, and do better than a much finer 


mate the saving possible to the poultry specimen from a poorly bred strain; but 
keepers and dairymen of Maine, if they | the repeated selection of inferior birds 


for a number of generations makes this 
inferiority hereditary. 

The future stock depends almost en- 
tirely on the parent birds ‘or their ances- 
try. If valuable birds are used for breed- 
ing their offspring will be like them, and 
amply repay the extra expense. The 
best are none to good, and are the cheap- 


“Little turkeys are weak and tender 
creatures, and as they grow very fast, 
require an abundance of nutritious and 
easily digested food; but it must not be 
too concentrated. Too rich food, too 
much food that is hard to digest, ora 
lack of green food, will cause bowel 
trouble. They require food oftener than 
little chicks. Feed little and often; give 
cooked food until they develop enough 
to show the red about the head. Pro- 
vide green food, liked chopped onions 
and lettuce, if they are confined toa pen. 
Little chickens thrive under confinement 
that would cause disease and death 
among little turkeys. If the little tur- 
keys are cooped, remove them to fresh 
ground frequently. Dampness, lice and | 
filth make short work of them. Give | 
them their food on cleansurfaces. They 
should have water to drink that is fresh 
and pure, and the dishes should be 
cleaned every time they are filled. 
They should have continual access to 
fine gravel, crushed shells and broken 
charcoal. 

Young turkeys should not be out in 
heavy showers until their backs are well 
covered with feathers. If they get wet 
they may die from chill unless put ina 
warm room to dry. Black and red pep- 
per and ginger in the food and drinking 
aid them to overcome a chill, and are of 
great value on cold or damp days; and 
area preventive of bowel troubles in 
both young and old turkeys.” 





A Needle’s Rapid Journey. 

The record for the rapid travel of a 
needle through human flesh was broken 
in acase which yesterday came under 
the notice of the surgeons at Hahnemann 
Hospital, says the Philadelphia Record. 
A large needle, which on Thursday be- 
came imbedded in the back of the left 
thigh of Mary A. Walsh, a domestic in 
the employ of Mrs. Mary K. Bardsley, 
No. 1618 Arch street, had worked itself 
through five inches of figshy tissue by 
yesterday afternoon. 

The woman was sewing on Thursday 
morning, and it was on that day that the 
needle in some strange way must have 
penetrated the back of the thigh. She 
felt some slight pain, but was not serious- 
ly inconvenienced by it. Day after day 
the pain seemed to shift a trifle, but she 
did not pay particular attention to it un- 
til yesterday, when it became so severe 
that in the afternoon she went to the 
Hahnemann Hospital, where she com- 
plained of a sharp pain in the fore part 
of the thigh. Dr. Waaser made an ex- 
amination and found the point of the 
needle above the surface. He made a 
small incision and laid bare enough of 
the needle to permit of its heing seized 
with a pair of tweezers and pulled out. 

The needle was black as ink, having 
been oxidized by the action of the bleod, 
The patient recognized it, by the pecu- 
liar way in which it was bent, as the 
needle with which she had been sewing 
on Thursday morning. It had traveled 
over five inches in a little over three 
days, which, according to the Hahnb- 
mann surgeons, beats all previous sprint- 
ing records among needles. 


Al Thrilling Adventure. 

The residents of Durham, Conn., have 
been much annoyed by the loss of, poul- 
try for some time, and the fact that 
night has often been made hideous by 
the terrific screams of some beast of 
prey, created the suspicion that an es- 
caped wild animal from a circus had lo- 
cated in the dense woods that skirt the 
southern portion of the town. 

F. D. Francis, a courageous resident, 
and a good shot, determined to put an 
end to the annoyance, and if possible 
run the intruder frem his lair. Tues- 
day night of last week, he set a large 
steel trap in the rocky ledge adjoining 
the woods. Wednesday morning, when 
with gun and dog he went to look at the 
trap, he found that he had captured one 
of the largest wildcats ever seen in that 





locality, weighing over twenty-five 
pounds. The dog made an attack upon 


the animal, who succeeded, by a power- 
ful effort, in extricating himself from 
the trap and sent the dog howling from 
the field 

With Mr. Francis it was fight, and as 
the maddened animal turned on him, 
with a well-directed aim he lodged the 
contents of one barrel in the animal's 
brain and it dropped dead. It was gray 
and yellow in color with a stub tail. 





STATE OF On10, City oF TOLEDO, as. 
Lucas CounTY 

FRANK J. CHENEY pokes oath that he is 

the senior partner of thé firm of F. J. CHENEY 


& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
HUNDRED 


riley the =, of ONE 
Oneach and every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
Cure. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in in ay 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
6. 


i A. W. GLEASON 
{ SEAL } Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly cn the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
sola by fa ~~ 75e. 


Pensions. 
The following pensions have 
granted Maine people: 
ORIGINAL. 
Isaac Sanborn, Waterville. 
George Tarbox, Old Orchard. 
William E. Dearborn, West Kennebunk. 
Joseph Whitney, father, Groveville. 
Frances L, Sibley, widow, West Fa almouth. 
Horatio M. Packard, Bart Winthrop. 
Luther Ridley, Hallowell. 
Webster D. oore, Carritunk. 
Otis Perkins, West Kennebunk. 
INCREASE. 
Sidney S. Dyke, Wilton. 
Daniel L. W: arren, Thomaston. 
Francis B. Coombs, Bowdoinham. 
D. H. Ridley, Alfred. 
Thomas Potts, Biddeford, 
Newell Pomeroy, North Hermon. 
Sewall L Phillips, East Bucksport. 
er Chase, Madison. 
Andrew P. Perkins. Houlton. 
Leander E. Cram, Portland. 
Henry 8. Howard, Presque Isle. 
bert McElory, Calais. 
ORIGINAL, WIDOWS, ETC. 
Hannah G. Wing, Lewiston. 
Ellen Hayes, Lewiston 
Minor of John F. 
Island. 
Lizzie E. Jordan, Lewiston. 
Elvina T. Ramsdell, Atkinson. 
Lydia Hutchings, Penobscot. 
REISSUE. 
Elvira 3 Blaisdell, mother, York Corner. 
Seneca E. Keen, Lincoln Centre. 
Elbridge Trask, New Sharon. . 
Benjamin R. Brown, Monroe. 
Wilbur F. Beadle, South Gardiner. 
Matthew W. Ellis, deceased, Searsport. 
RESTORATION AND REISSUE. 
Samuel W. Trask, deceased, Augusta. 
RENEWAL. 
Sarah A. Hatch, mother, South Windsor. 





been 


Mansfield, Chebeague 





Many people suffer for years from 
troublesome and repulsive sores, boils, 
and eruptions, without ever testing the 
marvelons curative properties of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and no.other. 


Southern towns are importing the 
marble for their confederate monu- 
ments from Vermgat. 





No other sarsaparilla has equaled 
Hood's in the relief it gives in severest 
eases of dyspepsia, sick headache, 
biliousness, etc. 





Coughing Leads to Consumption. 
Kemp’s Balsam stops the cough at once. 


Beecham’s Pills are better than miner- 








al waters. 





A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


NS BENJAMIN KIRKPATRICK, 61 Camden 
Street, says: — 


“ For 


broken Gown man, the cause being Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


Dizziness, and Rheumatism. 


RED SEAL SARSAPARILLA 


== from the first helped me, and I have gained 25 
appetite is good. 
= years old, I am to-day a well man. 
g= Medicines without slightest relief, except from your 


pounds in weight; 


wonderful medicine.”’ 


mn 
=) 
= 
-— 
o& 
mn 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Red Seal Remedy Co., Rockland, Me. = 





For twelve years a suf- 
fering wreck, CURED at 
last by a wonderful 
remedy. 


twelve years I have been a 


Doctors had given me up. 


Although 74 
T tried many 


Always Cures, 





Magee Furnace Co., 


CROWNING INDORSEMENT. 


MAGEE 


Furnaces and Ranges 
ARE THE BEST. 


Awarded Highest Prize and FIVE Medals at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893 





32, 34, 36, 38 Union St.. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Just a little salt 
in everything we 
Just a little dirt 
in the salt 


eat. 


makes it impure. 
‘ihere’s no dirt in 
\ORCESTER § 

If that’s 


You'll use it. 


SALT. 


so that settles 


Prove it by 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New Fork. 103 


Boston Oftce, 
. 


Feet eteeet eee + + 
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FINE: 


JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


—THEIR— 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 





a test, 


State St. 












Only 
$2.25 for a 100-lb. bag. 






Yes, the price és low, but } 
#| that is all you pay for enough } 
j. of our Bowker's Animal 
| Meal to feed 50 hens for 3 | 
months. It is much dryer 
| and finer, hence cheaper than j 
|, scraps, and does not have to H 
| be sifted or cooked for use. 
It is made from fresh bones 
and meat, thoroughly cooked, 
easily digested. 




















It makes hens lay; 
It makes chickens grow. 
Trial bag, $1.00. 

Book, “ The Egg,” free. 
Every poultry-keeper should i 
have a copy in his pocket. j 


The Bowker con't. oy beste 












Poultry Supplies. | 


Ground Oyster Shells, 
Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Bone Meal, 
Hen Wheat and Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Sunflower Seed, 
Bowker’s Animal Meal, 
Prolific Poultry Food, 
Climax Poultry Fountains, 
Wilson Bone Mills, 
Poultry Wire Netting, 
Nest Eggs. 

Prices Guated en A on Application. 


KENDALL & \ WHITNEY, 


PORTL AND, ME. 


MANN’S 
STANDARD BONE CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the pinete stand most 
economical machine made for converting 
green bone with the meat and gristle at 
tached, into poultry food. For sale by 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
PORTLAND, ME. 4t52 


Burlin on“'Stay- -On” 












STABLE LANKET {fits a tailor- made! 
coat. Ask your dealer for the . * BURLINGTON.” 
Write for sent free. 





BURLINGTON GLANKET co. Burlington, Wis. 





KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for -swomeens de es 
RAL } LT 6 py By -! day. No ott other her kind is feiike it 

AY 
NS™: pans 
Ifyou can’t E itsend to us, Ask _—_ 
Ze i. ra Ay 


g THING OF NSLAy 
Maxe iE. SO OER 
Skee ge 








MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 20, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
bf eer oo , eats Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., .M., (night); leave Bath 7. 165, 

ek 20 P.M. and ti $00 {—, phe; 
leave Lewiston, (u per 5P. 
iston (lower) 6.50 
Day 9.15 





Se 
3S: 


leave Augusta, 9.33 A.M., a 3. 42P. “st ‘1. 50 
. Leave Skowhegan 8.35 A. M., and1.40 
iP. M.; leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 


7 15 (mixed) 10.20 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK co: 
a. Bangor 6.00 A. M. and t7.30 P. M.; 


leave Bangor for Elsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 . - M. 
7.00 hk for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., 5 and 
7.10 P. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Parmington. 
Evening trains leaye Portland at 5.10 P. M. 


for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and W aterville. 
ne mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft anc Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, 
connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
th and Rockland, and by waiting at 
= unction points, for Skowhe an, excepting 
onday mornings, and for Belfast, Dexter 
and | Backaport, ox excepting Sunday mornings. 
AND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., 
urday night at 8.30 P. M.; leave Houlton 
11.30 A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; A. Vanceboro’ 12.15 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M.; leave Bar Harbor 8 yy 11.00 A. 
M., 2.45 P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 
2.00 and 4.50 P.M.; leave Bucksport 5.45, 9. 50 
A.M., 4.60 P. M.; leave Bangor t7.20 A. M., 
5 ; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
xter) 7.05 A. M,, 4.25 leave Bel- 
, 12.30 and 3.55 P.M.; leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P.M. ; leave Water- 
ville (via Winthro ) 9.26 A.M., 2.35 P.M., (via 
Augusta) 19.25 A.M., 2.25, 110,08 P.M.; leave 


A A.M.,_ 3. 
P.M., leave Bath 7.15, 10.565 A.M., 4.05 P.M 
t12 Midni ight, Sundays at 10.55 A:M.; leave 
Brunswick 7.40, 11.20, t11.30 A.M., 4.30, 
waa 35 P.M tow leave Farmington 9.00 A.M.; 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11. 10 
AM ‘0 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
1040AM., til. 30 P. M. 

The mid-d ed gach wa trains run daily, Sun- 
days incin’ each way between Boston, Ban 
gr and John, qonnecting for and from 

wiston, Shiath h and Rockland. 

The morning ip --t. Ay 


Sat- 


sta, and fore- 
to con- 


ar ‘ . 
ta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 


Jai 
" PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’e’r. 
— ; — . Ticket Ag’t. 
893 


vov. 


““Star 


——OF 


Hope”’ 
And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of poems, suitable for a gift 
Contains many RARE GEMS. 
Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


U.S. 
Postage Stamps, 


I pay the best prices for the conty —~ of 
U nited States postage stamps prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this condition. 

Now is the time to look over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range 4 of acent to $5.00 for each 
stamp 

Send for price list, which also contains a 
description of the early issues and will enable 
you to identify the stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 








E. BapGEr, 
Maine Farmer Oftice. Augusta, Me 





Most fis "Pi ive known is 
PIN-WO 


sts, or sent 
Dr. 4. F. 


on eatteas OF Brin, 


) Sold 
g She. f es TRUE 8 Co. a 











POLL DDDIDLD LDS LILLIE L LADO 


{ 


| And having secured the services 
of first-class Job? Printers, 
under the chargé of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared te 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing: 


Pamphlets, ’ 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


‘Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebeo Bridge, 


AUCUSTA) ME. 
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